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A ftfur-year study by the* Bay Area Writing Project was 
conducted to determine the writing competency of innei^-city secondary 
school students on proficiency tests. To determine whether patterns 
among secondary students reflected developmental* trends, the study 
also examined samples of student writing from grades 4 through 12, 
for the years 1978, 1$80, and 1981. t The study concluded that the' 
essays at the four levels of writing competency contained four 
underlying speech events: (1) encoding, (2) conversations, (3) „ 
presentations, and (4) expositions. Based on the theory of Underlying 
speech events, which provides a *ija$\ of understanding the problems of 
students who are attempting to mdve from one competency level to 
another, the study suggested fluency, focus, and fotm as three 
primary problems for students as they move from^low to high 
competency levels. (Writing samples are included in the body of the, 
report , and appendixes include an example , of coded copy of student 
writing during a videotape session, rankings of anchor- or prototype 
papers by national sample, examples of coding sheets, samples of the 
anchor- or prototype papers, and a ten-page bibliography.) (HTH) 
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"The Speech livents finder lying Wilttcn Oompos i t ionV 
f * By Mi les Myers 



This four year study of writing in innl'r-city schools, including 
three years of data col lect: ion and one year of data ana-lysis, 
investigated the writing competency of secondary students u\ 
proficiency examinations. To determine whether pattern^ among • 
secondary students reflected developmental trends, the study also 
examined samples of student 1 writ ing from grades 4 through 12.. *Thc. 
study concluded that the essays at four level*? of wrufing competency 
had four underlying speech events: (1) encoding, (2) conversations, 
(3) presentations, and (4)' expositions. The theory of underlying 
speech events 'provides. a way for understand ing the problems of 
students who are attempting to move from one competency level to 
another. Three problems ".seem primary as students move from Tow 
tc\high competency levels: (.1) fluency, (2) focus, and (3) fonft. 




CMEItE I s Hhai.-ac.fi ths. Lsysls Qt £amB£i&Q£¥? 

The central concern of the present study will be 
to specify the' levels of competency in school writing, 
^nd this is part Of the larger question of what people 
are" doing when they learn to wr'i.te. To answer this 
question, previous writing research has used three dif- 
ferent units of a-nalysis and three d i f f erent- def i ni - 
tions of competency — 1 ingulstic, »coghitive, and commun- 
icative. In 1 inguistic competency, the emphasis i<~bn 
the internal structure of various grammatical levels 
(Chomsky, 1965) or the internal structure of texts 
(Chr istensen, 1967). In schools* this definition often 
becomes a question of whether a student can 'wr ite this 
or that sentence or paragraph. In cognitive com- 
petency* on the other hand» the emphasis is on the men-, 
tal frames (Minsky, - 1975), schemes (Piaget; 1971) or 
operators and executive schemes. ( Pascual -Leone , 1978), 
which enable the student to solve a problem or learn 
language. In schools this definition oftej) becomes a 
•question of what strategies to use to learn a task. 
For exampl e, . students ar> sometimes f: aught to examine 
Questions at the* end of a chapter in order to develop 



.Finally* in communicative or soc iol ! nguist ic com- 
petency., the emphasis, is on the rples which speakers 
and 1 i stener s assume in a given situation (Carfirkle, 
1967; Cicourel , 1973; Hymes, 1974). r In schools, this 
definition of competency often takes the form of learn- 
ing to write to difference audiences. 

In writing research, each of Jhese -three ways of 
• defining language competency tends" to feature different 
"units of analysis: the written form, the procedures 6f 
the composing process, and the rhetorical relationships 
in the writing episode. In studies". of written forms, 
the researcher examines the form of particular sen- 
tences,, paragraphs, or patterns of organization. One 
of'the earliest of these studies sampled 10,000 fen* 
tences from the writing of children *nd adults and 
found that the number ^of complex sentences increases 
fron fourth grade through college (Stor* and O'Shea, * 
19?*). In studies of the composing process, on the 
other hand, the researcher examines th» procedures of 
'"writers at work. When Graves (1975) reviewed the 
number of studies which examjned the writing process, 
he found that "only two studies ''seem to have involved 
the actual observation of the behaviors of writers 
while they are in the process of writing" (p. 2?7). 
Those two were the studiesof Fmig (1969) and Holsteln 
(1070-).. In the third ar"eaf the study of rhetorical 
relationships, the researcher examines, among other 
things, whether writers demonstrate audience awareness 
cr flexibility. In one such study, Shatz and Celmar 




V 

( 1973) found that young c h i 1 dren cou 1 d tune their 
language output to suit different audiences. 

Each of these definitions of competency describes 
the writing task with a different emphasi's, one $ 
ernphas.z ng sentence and text form, another eirphasizino 
processing strategies, and another ca 1 1 ing attention to 
the audrence situation. The central hypothesis cf the 
present study is that students at diffeTent eve? of 

feren en r Y '" WrIt?ng hav « Problems in d?J- 

' n ar ; as of competency and that these levels may 
developmental trends. ThefWst/on is what are 
1} . ' ffe ;; nt le Y^? The investigation of sufh 
question will .require different kinds of data fron * 
several different years, and grades. 

» » 

stude^s'fan^ st V d r' s f ]^t' hypothesis is that some 
Kill.!. \! t0 3 m,n,mi ^ level of writing conpetencv" 
becaus'e these students have not automatized basic coc- 
Vrlir^l mot ? r . skJ1 ^, causing fhese students to 9 ■ 
break their writing flow into units smaller than those 

cat- VZi^VW 9 -' 10 " at ^ ther levels and allo- 
cate he, r l.m.ted t i me % to such matters as hanowr it inn , 

* spell, ng, capitals, and so forth.i These units of 

ItliTZV^V** M . Idea Un?ts " ^hafe, 1980, Kroll, 
1977) or ."information units" (Halliday, 19*67),. are 
.indicators of the flow of thought: 

3ne of the worthwhile questions that can be 7 
. asked about language is how it follows, and 
at. the same time influences a speaker's train 
?! iV° U9 ^ tf and now— as it moves forward 
itself— it provides clues as to the nature cf 
the thought processes which 1 If behind it 
(Chafe, 1979, p. 2 ) . « 

Coding the language units f or written product is, * 

ofZriZr' ° n T, Way ° f stud V J ^ ^e cognitive stratec es 
of -^ters. Three other ways are immediate observa- 
tion, self-report, and video-tape ceding. For reasons 

prod^t^o^no" nH tC -; preSCnt StU 'v will £ To h 

product coding and video-tape codino to describe 

differences in flow of thought at different level'; of . 
wr.t.ng comoetency. .No other study using producf ccd- " 
• no and video-tapes has examined the wr i ? i no f Vol *of 
secondary students at different levels o v f wfitinc com- 
petency. Matsuhashi (1979) studied four good hirb 
school writers, and Piankc ( 1979) stuffed two crcup< of 

annhe'orh' 11 ^ *i< 9^up called remeeial 

ri °5 her ^ ro V P galled traditional, Matsuhashi 
stud.ed the actual flow of the waiting, tut Pianl-o did 
not, P.anko counted the numbe'r of pausrs Ln a writipc" 
^P.sode, but did not hav. aMirect record oV cw ' * 

t he pauses were. . 



* 



The second hypbthes i s guiding this study is that 
some students fail tp reach # the di str let's mi nimum 
level of writing competency because these students-* ■ -, ' 
although they have learned many of the basic cognitive 
skills* have 'not learned to use appropriate corrrr,u/i i ca- 
tive or soc i ol ingu i st i c strategies. These strategies 
are interactional and prototypical. The interaction - 
quality of communicative competence has «been character- 
ized as understanding the "superor d i nate ^message'* 
(Bateson, 1,972. or l g i,nal 1 y publ i shed in' 1955)* the 
script -of. an event ».( Sch anfc and Abel son* 1977) » or "the 
fraTie" of language interaction (Fillmore* 19 )• All 
of these terms refer to a set of structured social 
expectations which readers or writers use to organize 
their comprehension or production of language. 

Bateson (1972) has argued that the interactional 
f ¥ rame or supe rord i nate message determines how a g*iven 
act of*commun i cat ion is to be i nter p rete ? d I n "play" 
for instance* thle metame s sage is "This is play," 'and, 
as a result* a slap will- not be interpreted as hostile. 
His argument suggests tnat with-in an .interactional 
fratie the participants are communicating on two levels* 
the metamessage "This is play" and the message of the 
particular act such as a slap* which might mean some-( 
thing 1 i ke "1 gotcha." 

. Ross (1970), like Bateson, argues that the 
superor d i nate message is a meta-senteiice which hengs 
over t^he discourse and which establishes I-you rretcri 
cal -re 1 at ionsh ips • One example is th*\ eentence "I 
state (to you)" which is' the super or d i nate message for 
most declarative sentences. Ross's approach hwjs^some 
similarities to th^ work of Austin (1962) and Seerle 
(1969) who argue that a sentence or utterance has at 
least two dimensions, one its prepositional content, 
largely matters of tr,uth and logic, and the other its 
i 1 locut i onary J or ce , largely matters of social rela- 
tionships between participants 4n' the speech act; 

Linguistics has increasingly turned to anthropolo 
gists and sbc i ol i ngu i s t s for helpful descr-i^xtfens of 
the interactional features governing speech events V 
> (F i 1 l,more, 1976). Hal 1 I day (1976) • for example, * 
divides the speech event into tenor of discourse (r/ela 
tionships among participants), field of discourse , 
(subject matter), and mode or channel of communication 
(telephone, lecture, and so forth). Sec i o 1 i ngui s t s 
Brown and Fraser Identify three primary traits i n' a 
speech event--par t i c ipant relationships, purpose of 
discourse, and setting 11979), and Hymes (1964) identi 
fjes eight, including p*ar t ic ipants »■ \Sett ing » channel, 
topic, the mode of speaking, and the^gerre or- form of 
the message. . , 




.For purposes of this study three features of 
speech, events wil be emph~as i zed : (1) the r e 1 at ionsh i ok 

°1a AS i tl t ' U ' tpan J£ S9 i2) the P ur P°S^ of the discourse/, 
j^nd (3) the setting. These features have rathtr bro2d 
/considerations when, they are applied to actual speech 
Events, but their focus must narrow when they art 
^pplied to the imagined speech eventN under 1 y i ng a piece 
oUwritinq. For this reason 1 , different terms will tfe 
u$fed to describe the three features underlying speech 
ew?nt in writing: (1) Qisi3QtiD3. whether the partici- 
pants have a close or distant relationship; (2f tLQ - 
Ctfasing. whether the purpose of the disccurse* is to 
define, and organize reality or to approximate it; and 
13) tnadfijcina* whether the text projects itself as a 
permanent and formal setting or medium for discourse or 
as a transitory and informal setting or medium. 

These interactional features, although important 
for describing language interaction, are not ^the func- 
tional form cfcT a writer's competence. In other words, 
language users are guided more by prototypes than by a 
!l«L? f features - ' T his point has been argued by Bruner 
(I960) who says that functional frames must be first 
structured pattern and secowd a general outline, 
without many specific details and features. * 

Perhaps the most basic thing that can be said 4 
about human memoryj, after a century of inten- 
sive research, is that un less^deta i 1 is 
placed within a structured pattern, it is 
rapidly forgotten (p. 24). ...We remember a 
formula. . t a caricature or picture that 
preserves an essence— all of them techniaues 
of condensation and representation (p. 2M. 

Bruner has also argued that these structure pat- 
terns and general formulas are sometimes based on •'typ- 
ical instances" from experience.. For instance, Bruner, 

al» » found ^that subjects often use typical 
instances of given colors to discriminate amono eolers 
on a color wheel (Eruner, e i . a x #t 1956, p. 64). 
Bruner's notion oftypical i nstance" V * veVy similar to 
F-leanar Rosch's notion of . prototypes . >osch aroues 
that, people categor i?e things in their world around 
prototypes, not a detailed list of features. Sht 
found, for instance, that the category tlr_d coheres 
around the prototype r.Qb_in and that some members cf the 
category, such as HfiDSuin » are near the boundary, and 
other members, such as chicken., are closer to the pro- 
totype (Rosch, 1977). - K 

* Rosck's approach $o categories of meaning is very 
similar to Wittgenstein's. Wittqenstein argues that ' 
words 1 ike gailfi or chair, do not have an absolutely 



uniform set of necessary and sufficient conditions or 
features for testing whether something' is or i% not a 
Satflfi or tbaix* but that these terms have family resem- 
blances in which no single feature or cond i t i on' need 
apply to all items which belong in the set (Wittgen- 
stein* 1953, pp. 66-67). In^ummary, cognitive theory- 
suggests that writers often categorize things and 
events by using a general outline organized artfund typ- 
ical instances or prototypes and that within a category 
a number of events may. have family resemblances but not 
exactly the same features. These categor i es » organized 
around protoypes, may be used as cognitive frames or \ 
schemes to structure rel ationsh fps among stimuli (Pal A 
mer, 1975) andas hsoc i ol i rigu i s t i c or interactional / 
frames ("This is the category play"). .to s t r uctur'e. the/ 
meaning of a speech evept (Bateson, 1972). . ^ 

The next question, then, is' what are the proto- 
types wh ich or gan ize the ctegories of the speech events 
underlying school writing? These protypical speech 
events must cluster distancing, BLCC£SiiDa» and ncdfilz 
ina in forms which are typical in human experience and 
especially typical of students trying to learn to write 
fn schools. Furthermore, these forms must draw basic 
distinctions. The nature of these forms is part of the 
taxonomic pr6 ject undertaken by Richards, Halliday, 
Benveniste, Hamburger, Olsdm, and Chafe, amoVig others. 
In uodern studies of language taxortfbm ies., I>A. 
Richard's identification of two pr imar y 1 anguage func- 
tions has probably been the most influential formula- 
tion! . " 

A statement can be used for the sake of the 
reference, true or false, which it causes. 
-This is tfie StieQtifiC ^se of language. Put 
it may also be used for the sake of the 
effects in emotion and attitude b.roduced ty 
the reference it occasions; this is the cbjcz 
ti«Y.£ use of language (Richards, 1924, p. 
267). 

These two functions are similar to the logical and 
social functions identified by Halliday (1970) arc o , 
Olson (1980) and also somewhat similar £o the proposed 
categories of textual t farm found in Benveniste and Ham 4 - 
burger. Benveniste (1966) proposes two fundamental 
fortis tfr text, diS£QUL5£» which signals a^sp^aker- 
addressee relation in first- and second-person prc- 
. nouns, and bi5<£QiL£» which does not signal rhetorical 
rel at i onsh ips ir\ f ir st- and second-person pronouns. 
Hamburger .(1973)\also uses person as a basis for dis- 
tinguishing between two fundamental forms of texjr , the 
third person novel, which is truly fictional, anC tfe 
first, person novel, which is not truly fictional and is 

€> ■ ■ . ' • 



grouped withnhe lyric poem. 



Thp contract between the, logical and the* social; 
categories of texts is alsp>evident in the distinction' 
that Olson (1977) makes between utt£ca0C£ and t&tt. 
ytiStaocfi refers typically to the 1 anguage .found in . 
orrTconver'sat i„ons ,. and £§&t refers to' the essayist , 
technique introduced to writing by Locke.. Between the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century even science was 
written. in a conversational style, with M a complete 
absence of logical order" and the focus "more a Ques- 
tion of personal exchange than of taking an objective, 
position" (Ellul, 196<i, p. 4,1). But John, Locke. (19611 
introduced a different langu||e of explicit, loqically* 
connected prose in Aq E i5 ^ wO££LDitl2 ftlOdfl Unritt- 



Ihis distinction between the conversat ional 'ah<t 
the logical is riot a contrast of the oral and the writ- 
ten. Chafe (1981) has observed that the differences 
between typical oral language in conversations ano typ- 
ical written language in texts are very similar to the 
difference's between colloquial oral language and ritual 
oral language in Seneca, an Iroquois language spoken in 
Western Mew York State. The distinction that Chafe 
makes between. the colloquial and -the r i tua 1 is very 
important for under st and i ng the prob 1 ems. of students * 
writing in schools. The speaker-audience relationship 
in ritual, as Rloch (1974) has indicated, differs from 
that found in oral language. In ritual, the speaker 
(or writer) is presenting the words of elders, not just 
personal views, is actinq as an objective presenter or 
spokesperson, not as a subjective individual. This 
shift from the sub ject i ve to the objective and from the 
social to the logical is a critical problem for stu- 
dents learning to write in school and represents a 
shift in the speech ev'ent underly-in* their wr/ittrn 
language. 



\ 



- Conversations, Presentations, and Repositions - 



Three prototypes or speech event categories will 
be used In this study, consistent with the /dl st ihct icns 
suggested by Richards, Hall i day » Benvenist^,, Hamburger, 



01 son ,1 and 



Chafe: 
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Roth CQDVLLS-tlt iCDS and [2L^S£.ntLiiLD£ are tyf.&ql 
.instances of language use and provide a we 1 1 -docunented 
contrast of tfistcDCiog T nrQ£CS£lD3 1 and [L>Qd£liDS 
f>at _ur £_s_a^ _£ w r the rn rir e »_t be_„ap^pr_o p r i a t e use of these* 
two instances of . speech, even ts appears to he a critical 
higher order skill in learninq to write in schcc^Ks. 
Xhe National Assessment of Education Prepress* ffter 
studying the quality, of essays written in the assess- 
ments of 1969 and 1974 » reported: 

Poor writers are getting poorer . then, in 
those sk-ills that are specific tc written 
communications but seldom are. called for in 
conversation; that are acquired largely 
♦through broad reading and considerable- * 
rewriting; that re seldom taught anci t when 
taughtt are rr;ost difficult to teacht espe- 
cially to poor writers, and people who have 

, little use for printed communication. (Htiir 

\, log MttbfiOicSK 1969-197*). 

*" ■ 

In other vtf>r.ds» one problem for poor writers is 
learning to make the trans i t ion or shift from ttDVCtiflZ 
liQQal structures to &C£S£Q!a£iQQ3i structures. This 
Is not the same problem as making the transition or 
shift from oral to written language. A letter nay use 
tQQ^eLii^tiODdl st rue tu res t ^but it H sj: ill wr tting t not 
speak i nlj. * The or a\rt o-'wr i tten problem was the f ecus, of* 
the first hypothesis^, some students fail to reach a 
m i n i mum 1 eve 1 of wr 1 1 i ng competency because these s tu- 
denfs have not automatized the basic coding skills 



%1 - * 



required fn writTTttj^ But once the b^sic Coding prob- 
lems seem largely solVed, there still remains the prob- 
lem of the appropriate use of speech event structures. 
This proji^m is ■ t'ffe focus of the second hypothesis: 
some 'student s fail'to reach a min,i mum 'leve 1 of writing . 
competency because th&se' < students, do not make the tran- 
sition or shift from the structures of £QQyetS§tiQD§l 
^speech events to^the structures of EL£5£DtaiiCDal 
speech events • r ^ * ■ 9 

The v rhird hypothesis guiding this study is that 
the difference between the very best papers and the 
papers jus t/ above m i n i mum Competency is a difference in 
1 inqui st ic .f orm f tjoth at the sentence and text level. 
The students who write the top papers? although n.^in- 
. taming many of the qualities of EL£S£CtatifiIial speech 
events t ha^ve added a focus on linguistic form ''and 
created a different .kind of underlying speech event, 
£&B2&iliQQ« The argument here is that £2iftQiitiCD£» 
like CQQy:£LiatiQDS and aLfiSfiQtfltiQGS » are N a distinctive 
register t butt unlike CQQ^gr salifiQi and £L£5£DtatieDS t 
£&UaaiIiQDS emphasize ritual form. 

i 

I n ^1 i ngu i st i c theor y , <he r e i s st i 1 1 some ccntro- 
versy abottt whether descriptions of higher order 
language skills should adept' Chomsky 's view that the 
meaning of a senteHce is in the Sentence's syntactic,, 
forn or^Chaf e's view that the meaning is often in .large 
part in the implied or stated Relationships between 
speaker and 1 i stener . Td 1 son has\sugqested that * The 
differences between oral language \a'na written ^ext may 
help explain the current controversy between the syn- 
tactic approach represented by- Chomsky and the semantic 
/approach represented by. Chafe" (Olson, 1977S271). 
Olson suggests that Chafe's approach is appropriate for 
descr ibing "ordinary con ver Sat ional 1 ancuage" and that 
C housk y ' s app/oach i s a "model for the structure cf 
autonomous' written prose" (Olson* l n 77-272). 
i ■ 

Olson's approach runfycounter to the approach 
taken by^Chaim Perelman. While for Olson the relation- 
ship between a speaker and a listener disappears in 
expository essays , for Perelman the audience s imply 
gets bigger in formal essays. Perelman distinguishes 
between the audience of a sinqle interlocutfcfr anc? tjjte 
"universal audience" (Perelman* 1952:20-22)^ For 
Perelman the one person audience typical in oral speech 
and written letter's and the universal audience typical 
of ph i 1 osoph i cal and sc i ent i f i c d i sc our se areviioj h ima- 
gfnary structures in the rrind.of thf writer. This is 
the view adopted* by a number of students of written 
composition (Gibson, 1950, pp. 265-269; Footh, 19M, p. 
136; Ong, 1975 ; 'Chatman , N?75; Hirt&h, 1^77 ; and feco, 
1979). 




^speech events* like any other exposition or hiahly con- 
vent iona 1 i zed exhibit # the writer keeps the audience at 
* far. distance', 1 ike the relationship in Dxe.S£DtaIi£Q5, 
and at the same time draws attention* to the ritual 
structure of the medium or text as verbal construct. 
The writer is communicating not only some projection of 
reality and a distant relationship with the audienjce 
Ibut also an exhibit of the ordered patterns in the 
text? The fifcBQsilQin speech event » then, is much . ^ 
closer to what Olson cdl 1 s autonomous written prose 
than are cr.£se.Difiii<2Q5 because ritual give the appear- 
ance of having an existence which is autonomous and 
separate from the^ audience. Yet t-he ritual i.s a 
display for an audieTice, and the* producer of the ritual 
knows that ritual has a rhetorical relationship with 
and an impact on\an audience. Says Wayne Booth, waking 
the same distinction in a different context, the work 
communicates "itself" ( Boot h , 1 977 : 85 j . The writer of 
exposition is still structuring particular rhetorical 
roles for the audience, the narrator, and even the 
^wr i ter . , , ^ 

A fourth kind of speech event is suggested ty two 
patterns of £QcediD3 structures — a few markers (•*You H ) 
of interactions wicth a partner, suggesting a primitive 
form of conversation, and frequent fiDCQJlins problems as 
the writer learns the language. These patterns are 
similar to the ' b_flb_b.lio.a or pre-conve rsat ion speech 
event in oral langauge. In summary,- there are fcur 
speech events with different roles and with different 
forms in oral and written language. 
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The/last question to be invest looted by this 
present/study is whether the change from learninr eyej- 
iDil sk Vl 1 S to using £QQy_er_Ss3tiaQal «"»nd pLGSCutcitiCjOtil 
structures shows developmental trends. In other words 
if CQdiaa dom inates in- the writing of one . group c f stu 
dents* as suggested by the first hypothesis * and if" 
tQtiyeLsatiQQal structures dominate in another group* as 
suggested by the second hypothesis* then do the 
groups of students.-- CQdiDUt ££>ny£LSat ifiD^l » 
Dr_£S-UaJUtiQLial-- represent developmental 
learning to write in schools. Because 
analysis cannotl use a simple frequency 
structure- wi 1 1 not be analyzed in >he 
data. 
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One issue irj developmental trends is whether trere 
seens to be a continuing growth of skills even a* new 
skills -are bpiruj added. Applebee has suggested that 
the child "relies on a skill which the child has 
already developed (dialogue) to develop a new skill 
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(narrative)** (1981:8). The child might not try a ne.w 
structure or learn one» infact, without help of ar> old 
structured ' . 

The process is a very general -one in language 
learning; fa prov ides 1 scaf f ol d (fcruncr, 
197R) or support ifiit allows th"e ctiil'd to 
engage in a task that would otherwise be too 
difficult while learning a general procedure 
which matfes the support unnecessary (Apple- 
bee, 1981 :8)v. i 

The question in writing is whether CQQkfiL&atiCDal ' 
structures act as scaffolds in the development of 
pxe.S£QiatiQQal and £2p.QiiiQ£¥ structures. In other 
words, do C2Q¥££SjaI±fcQal structures continue ©r do they 
suddenly disappear? 

A second issue in developmental trends is whether 
the various combinations of writing skills show, 
declines, plateaus or sharp increases. A number of 
developmental studies of writing have reported seme 
plateaus and sharp increases in scores. For instance, 
Loban (1976) reports that the plateaus in written 
language "tend to occur at grades 8, 9, 10, and 11, a 
full yer after the comparable oral loss of velocity" 
(p. 80). Loban is reporting what generally happens in 
the three groups studied — low, middle, and highi* But 
-£he typical or random group, as loban observes, "often 
moves ahead by-spurts and regress ions H (p. 80). Lotan 
was comparing growth in oral and written expression. 
This present study will examine developmental trends at 
three. level.s of writing competency in grades seven 
through twelve. 

In summary, the following four hypotheses will bp 
investigated in this study: 

Iht iDfematiGD ELCteasiDg Hy.BGiu£5.is (the Cog nit i vc 

Problem): Students at the lowest levels cf writirg com- 
petency in secondary schools organize their information 
processing "t i me around fiQe.Qd.iQ3 structures such as mak- 
ing the letters, spellina the words, and capitalizing 
where* necessary. Students at. the middle and Upper lev- 
els of writing competency in secondary schools organize 
their information processing time around structures 
encompassing such larger units of text as speech 
events. tOCQdinfl structures serve some of the same 
purposes for the writer as kakkliOfl does for a speaker. 

Ib& SefificQ kYSht HypQtQgSiS (the Soc iol inguist ic Prob- 
lem): Students at the middle levels of writing ccn- 
pe-tency organize their written texts around the struc- 
ture of a speech event which is typical in everyday 
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oral 1 dnguage .(CfiQyftLSdtiQQal) • Students at the upper 
levels of writing competency organize their written 
texts around the structure of a speech event which is 
typical in school textbooks (BL£5£Qia£lQQfll ) • 

Ib£ £&iiQ5itlQQ Uxectbaais Tthe Linguistic Problem): The 
students 'at the highest level of school competency in 
writing put an emphasis on the internal structure of . 
texts and sentences. 

Ib£ QfiyalQBielltal HYfcQ£tl£3i$ : Students in different 
grade levels in secondary schools show distinct 5hifts 
in t he i r wr i t ing scores , and fti the i r use of par t icul ar 
structures — [beginning with coding structures? moving to 
£QQ¥£LSa£iQ!ial structures from everyday oral lancuaget 
and finally shifting to m:£S£O.tatiQ0al structures from 
school textbooks. 

To investigate these hyposthesest this study will 
draw upon a number of techniques used in previous 
research. When Braddockt LI oyd-Jones • and Schoer 
(1953) publ tshed^the ir review o.f research in written^ 
composition almost twenty years agot four of the five 
studies they selected for review were experimental or 
quasi^exper imental studies of the instructional materi", 
als and techniques which could improve the students' . • 
skills in composition. These studies assumed that the ' 
pri/nary goal of composition research Has to* determine * 
the effectiveness of specific instructional techniques. 
But Cooper and Odell (1978), fifteen years later, chal- 
lenged this assumption: "The fallacy of such ^n assump- 
tion becomes apparent almqst any time we test the pre- 
cepts* that have informed most of the teaching of . compo- 
sition in this century* (p. xi). They suggested that 
°a period of vigorous research on written discourse and 
the composing process* must precede experiments fcith 
instruct! onal interventions (p. xi). 

The first requirement for a descriptive stury 8f 
wr i t inq # such a ( s is pr opo sed here , is a spec i f icat i or/ 
of the writing context in which the competency scale is 
to be anchored. Fach^ of the previous research 
approaches r ev i ewed i n this chapter--! i ngu i st i c , corn i - 
t i ve t and soc iol i ngu i s t i c — 'hjes assumed some mode 1 of 
wr i t i ng competency and some method of measuring that 
competency • In 1 i ngu i st 1 c I nvest i gat ions , competency 
is the written form attained by professional writers or 
by alder students in school, such <as the longer T unit 
(Hunt, 1965), the communication unit (Loban, 197M, the 
cumulative sentence ( Chr i stetisan , l n 67), or a pattern 
of coordination and subordination in paragraphs 
(Chr istensen, 1967; Nold and Davis, I960). 

Ihis view of writing competency assumes that t t e 

J 
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adequacy of a sentence or paragraph is determined by 
whether the syntactic structure of the sentence or the 
organizational pattern of ( the paragraph has one of 
several IdeVil forms, not whether the form helps the 
writer sol v«t cogn i t i ve problems of memory or sxailve rhe- 
torical probl ems of wr i te r-r eader re fat i«tsh i ps. For 
instance, in some lnidjulstic approaches the final 
arbiter of what an ideal syntactic structure can.be is 
an assumed and intu it i ve 1 y recogn izable ideal speech 
community: ' - 

Linguistic theory is concerned primarily with 
an ideal -speaker - 1 i s tener H^a completely 
homogeneous speech community, who knows its 
language perfectly and is unaffected by such 
grammatically Irrelevant conditions as memory^ 
limitations, distractions, shifts of atten- 
tion and interest, and errors (random or 
character ist icJ in applying his knowledge of 
the. language in actual performance (Chomsky, 
1965, p.. 3). » 

+ ' 

In many linguistic studies of writing, the ideal writer 
is assumed to get better as sVhe gets older, thereby 
attaining, for instance, what Mel lori ,cal 1 ed mature syn- 
tactic fluency (1969:19). For Mellotf, the growth of 
syntactic fluency "can only result from increased use 
of sentence embedding transformations" (1969:1P), and 
thus, the assumption that competency' equals sentrncr 
forn becomes in Mel Ion's study the equation that "com- 
petency equals frequency of sentence emhedding 
transformations." 

« 

Studies of the composing process shift the focus 
from linguistic form to cognative strategies. In these 
studies, competency is assumed to be a cognitive stra- 
tegy used to solve a problem of memory retrieval or 
overloaded processing capacities* However in many stu- 
dies of the composing process, the final arbiter of 
whether or not a cognitive processing problem exists or 
what the problem might be Is somebody's judgement of 
whether a piece ofvwriting is good -or tad. The written 
product becomes t he N~nd i c ator of cognitive dissonance. 
For instance, Gordon RohmanV used a school test tc 
determine whether students aflowed a prewriting stage 
wrote better than students not allowed to pre>write: 

The evidence of our testing programs clearly, 
shows that writing produced under these clr w 
cumstances is, first, good in itself. Gur 
essays showed a statistically significant 
superiority to e^says^ produced in control 
sections (Rohman,^196^: 112),. 

\ 1 
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In another instance, Flower, arguing for a stage 
of prewriting in the writing processt what she calls 
Writer-Based Preset finds the ultimate measure of com* 
petency to be wrtat she caWed Reader-Based Proset and 
the effectiveness of this Reader-Based Prpse is treas- 
ured by an ideal instructor's response to x $wo pieces of 
writing: v 

■ \ ' \ 

To gauge the Reader •Based effectiveness >s>f 

this report # Sk im qu ick 1 y over Or aft 1 ana 

imagine the response of the Instructor of tfe 

cqurse f who needed t>o answer these s 

quest ions ... .Next ? try the same test on Draft 

2 (Flower * 1^79, 34 ) • 

Draft 2, as it turns out? is rtiore competent (and\ 
therefore Refcder-Based ) because the/ imag i ned instructor 
gets the answers to the questions more easily from 
Draft 2 than JFrtfm Draft 1. In flower and Hayes? com- 
petency # therefore t is measured by an ideal reader; in 
Rbh.nan ? a school test measured competency. These two 
studies show that cognitive and linguistic approaches 
have employed some external source as the pleasure of 
competency* 

Thfe studies of Emig (1971) and Perl (1978) are two 
other examples of how competency is defined in process- 
ing studies. Emig is describing, among other things? 
what processes students use 'In their school writing 
assi gnrtient s f and she reports that ".Able stgdent writers 
voluntarily do little or no formal written preficuring" 
(1971:92). In Emig's study (1971: 29) the measure of \ 
what is able or competent is teacher judgments of the 
e-ight subjects. In Perl's study, the writing com- 
petency of the students is measured by placement essays 
and the fact that the students were programmed into a 
basic sk i 1 Is program. Perl says that ' the students' 
placement essays exhibited the "writing deficiencies" 
associated with unskilled writers* end as evidence of 
the association, Perl points to Bossone and Weiner's 
(1<*7M review of the teachers' report on remedial 
teaching at the City University of New York (Perlt 
1978:45). 

* 

In summary, studies of writing have typically 
turned to somebody's judgment as a basis for determin- 
ing competency, and the level of competency has then 
been used to argue that a writing problem does or does 
not exist. The judgment of cocrpe tency has com* 1 f rom 
testing programs (tfohman ,1^65; P^rl , 19 78 ) , imac ined 
instructors (Flower, 1979), reports of teachers (tmig, 
1971! Perl, 1976K and th» holistic scoring of papers 
by col 1 eg e, graduate students (Pr i dw*» 1 1, 198C). ^cst of 
these studies usually appeal to the rhetor ical 



situation as the final arbiter /of levels of competency, 
''in other words, a well -formed sentence is one which the 
listener or reader understands: "As a starting point 
of our discussion here, we can. recall that language 
pemits thetransfer of information from the'mind of 
the speaker to the mind of the hearer'* (Chafe, 1970: 
210). ' * . 

Rhetorical studies, searching for some definition 
of the writing context, havV turned to soc iol i rvgu i st icsi- 
for help. Britton (1975), for, example, borrowed the 
notion of "communicative competence" from soc iol i ngu i s t 
Dell Hymes* who argued for the importance of unccr- 
standing speech events! , 

We have then to account for the fact a normcl 
child acquires knowledge of sentences, not 
only as grammatical, but a.1 so as 
appropr i ate. . . .He or she acquires competence 
as to when to speak.. .with whom, where, when, 
in what manner. In* short a child becomes 
able to accomplish a Repertoire of speech 
acts, to take part in speech eventjs, and to 
evaluate their accompl i shment b,y others 
(Hymes, 1979:45). 

For Britton, Hymes' "communicative competence" becomes 
"a writer's capacity to adjust to h>i s audience" and 
because th,e wr ilfrf is not face-to-face with the audi- 
ence, the capacUy to adjust is dependent on the' de<ree 
to which the writer ."can internalize the audience" 
(Britton, 1975:62). Britton's study began as an effort 
to describe, among other things, how students develop 
in their writing competence or, in other words, their 
ability to write to different audiences. What Britton 
found was that school writing appeared to emphasize one- 
audience, the teacher, and not to encourage Writing to 
different audiences. However, Britton did not consider 
how the teachers evaluated the writing and whether the 
writing represented the standards school authorities* 
desired. The writing samples may have been only the * 
inappropriate efforts of the students. Britton, there- 
fore, unanswered the question of what good writing .? 
or is not. He simply says audience variety should^ 
occur in school writing. In each* area of research thus 
far examined, the researcher claims to be describing 
cood writers, remedial writers, writers who are trying 
to do what is expected, or high scoring writers* but 
the basis for the claim is not fully elaborated. 
Furthermore^ because there is no way of knowing whether 
the remedial writers or the good writers are like or 
unlike remedial writers or good writers fevund in ottier 
classes, schools, or districts, the studies may le 
using competency models which are not representative. 
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The levels of competency in any study of writing, 
therefore, should be anchored \na specific social jpr 
institutional task which can be judaed valid and 
representative by some means, or other and whtchjcan 
have a reliable scoring system* In the present^,, study, 
all* the 1 ways'of describing the writing task— as^a cog- 
nitive problem, a sbc iol i ngu ist ic problem, a linguistic 
problem, or. a development al pat tern--ar<* anchored in* an 
assigned institutional task or — in the case of the 
vfdeo-tape d*ata — a comparable task. If the task 
changes, then all dimensions of the descr i pt i£n. coul d 
change. The features of the assigned task and its 
validity and reliability are the subject of the next 
chapter. .t 

CUAEltE il' Ihe. A^ianed Lis EwtuLfiS. Etliaz 

feility and Y-alidit?^ . 

One reason for he apparent absence of a represen- 
tative connpetency model in m^ny studies of written com* 
position is the lackt until recentlyt of a reliable and 
valid method of writing assessment. The mosft reliable 
methods have lacked validity? and every incrlease in 
validity Has decreased reliability. For insjtance f 
traditional tests of mechanics and vocjabu 1 arjy ,can pro- 
duce good reliability* but they do not appear to be 
measuring writing skills (Hrfrrfst 1962). Almost every- 
one agrees that valid measures of writing must sample 
writing performance.. Furthermore ♦ almost everyone 
agrees that methods now exist for a reliable scoring of 
wr i t ing sampl es. fc • 

A 1 though research on thescoring of writing saw 
pies has produced a reliable method of holistic assess- 
ment (Oiederich> 1974; Cooper* 1977) and a se\ of prac- 
tical procedures which districts can use (MyerSt 19P0), 
the entire assessment process is still very costly. 
However# since 1974 every state in the country has 
adopted or is seriously cons ider ing some form of 
minimum competency testing in writing (Cooper f 19£1). 
As a result districts throughout the country have shown 
an increasing willingness to. invest funds in the holis- 
tic scoring of writing samples. * 

t 

But scor ing papers a lone $ al though a rel iabl* 
measure » is not a competency model. there Is also the 
necessity for validation procedures to decide whether 
the writing task is a reflection of the school's pri- 
mary goals in writing and what point on the scoring 
scale -constitutes mini mum competency # decisions which- 
must involve school boardSt parents* and the profes*- 
s i onal staff (Myers » 19H1 ) . This process of validating 
both the .writing task and the definition of minimum 
competency in schools is also quite costly. Agairt 
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howeveft thW mandates for minimum competency testing 
throughout the country have produced the necessary 
funds for validation. In summary» the research on 
writing assessment and the passage of minimum com- 
petency laws in California and el&where have made it 
possible* maybe for the first time* to study writing 
competency in a context representative of district-wide 
standards • 

The present study will .be bas*ed on an examination 
of differences among writing samples which the district 
has scored by district standards. This chapter will 
examine the. features of the assigned writino task, the 
methods ttsed to ensure the reliability of the com- 
petency scores. and- the steps taken to establ i sh the 1 
validity of the task» the ranking of the anchors, and 
the selection of the minimum competency score . 

£• F_£fl£yi:£s cf tbe Assigns wniriQaaask 



The present study is btesed on four assigned writ- 
ing tasks given in 1977, 1979, 1980, and 1981. The 
1977 and 1978 tasks were read and scored in one reading 
in 1978. The 1980 and 1981 tasks we,re read and 

scored in two separate readings. The five topics for 
the three readings were as follows: 



B. Post: Written in April or May 1«?78 

» - 

Write about a person you like, dislike, or 
admire, someone you have strcng feelings 
about. Perhaps you will want to descrihe the 
person in detail and explain how you came to 
know — or know about — him or her. You nay 
want to consider why you feel as you do 
towards the person and how your attiturV has 
developed or changed. 



NOTE: In both the pre and post samples, ele 
mentary teachers substituted "tell a story 
about" for the word "write." The 1977fl97R 
% readings collected samples from trades <• 
through 8. 




Pre: Written In November 1977 



Write about an object you are especially 
attached to, something which had deep per- 
sonal meaning fcr you, something which has 
become a part of your life, 



1980iRcading in March 
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A% Writing Sample A (Eisay): Written in February 

Your school counselor has asked you to think 
about a person Who has had the most influence 
on your life. Describe this influence , giv- 
ing examples of how it may, have changed you. 

' ' j ■ ■■ 

Bj Writing Sample B (Letter)* Writtert in Feb.ru- 

. • ar y / * • 

Employment agencies. can be very helpful in ■ . 
finding a job if they know what jfcb you want 
an d a fc£U dual i f i ed for « Write a letter to the 
employment agency shown below and explain 
what job you would like what your qualifica- 
tions are. , Explain the reasons ypu think you 
should be hired and examples of ybur 
strengths % \ ncl udi ng reference s » if #!?y* 

THE ABC EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
204 EAST BRCADHAY v 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 94606 

1981 rReading in March 

A. Writing Sample A tEssay) 

Your class has the funds and time to go on an 
educational field trip. Write an essay 
explaining where you think the class sl^uld 
no and why. 

B. Writing Sample (Letter) 

Same as I960. 

Secondary students were given a class period 
(fifty minutes) to read the topic and write on it, and 
elementary students, who were tested only in the 1978 
reading, were given as much time as they needed. Ele- 
mentary teacher.s in 1977-197& reported that no studtnt 
took a full fifty minutes. Less than one percent of • 
all the^ student/ submi tted blank sheets or faileo tfc 
submit a paper. The teachers generally reported that • 
the writing -samples of the students appeared to havt?. 
the same qualities as writirTg samples in which the stu- 
dents were given all the class time they needed to do 
writing assignments. 

The students were told that 'the writing sample 
would be scored by a teacher-reader and the, score would 
be used to determine whether ar not the students had 
attained minimum competency in school writing. All 



writing samples' were to be returned- to school s-» and 
parent^nd students could hake appointments with "coun- 
selors to see the writing samples and the scores. The : 
writioVtask in 1980 and*981 hjKl been preceded ry sub- 
stantial/publicity about necessity for students to * 
attain minimum competency in school writing in order to 
graduate from high school . In general ,. then, the pur- 
pose of the task was clear, the writing time seemed 
adequate, -and the topics did not seem to present any 
problems of special knowledge. 

&• ' Ib.e Keliafeility q£ the Scoxsa 

The competency scores used in this study are based 
on holistic assessments of student writing in the 
spring of 1978, 19eo, and 1981. Holistic assessment of 
student writing, a procedure for ranking papers* has 
been much stwdied and refined over the past ten' year q» 
parti-cular ly in the work of the Education Test inc Ser- 
vice (ETS), which scores College Board essays, and the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, which sam- 
ples student writing throughout the country. Charles 
Cooper has commented_6n the reliability issue: 

> ■- , 

Where there is commitment and time to do the 
work required to achieve rel iabil Ity of judc- 
ment, holistic evaluation of writing remains 
% the most valid and direct means of rank-* 
< ordering students by writing ability. Spend- 
ing no more than two minutes on each paper, 
, raters, guided by some of the holistic scor- 
/ ing guides I will describe here, can achieve 
a scoring reUabi 1 i ty as h igh as .90 for 
individual writers (Cooper, 1977:3). 

In the readings for this study, a 1 to 6 scale was 
used. One to <f is used in many readings, but 1 to 6 
provides a *ider range of competency markers. The top 
score on the scale must always be an even number to 
avoid the inclination of ^some readers to compromise and 
place paVers in the middle. A 1 to 6 scale requires a 
two-step decision process by the readers: (1) Is the 
paper upper or lower half, and (2) is the paper at the 
bottom, middle or top of the upper or lower , half? The 
points on the 1 to 6 scale are marked by example cr 
prototype, papers, no* a list of features or traits. 

The reason for this prototype approacff is twofold. 
First, Rosch's work (Rosch, 19701 Rcsch and Mervis', 
1976) has shown that people first use prototypes to 
hold a category together, not features. Feature 
analysis cones later. The second reason for this ^ 
approach is that experienced teachers in a given "dis^ 
trict have often taught with each other for several 
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years and have had numerous df.scusslons on what 
features in writing should recqfive the highest. priority ' 
in teaching. As a resul t>, a discussion of features 
sometimes leads to the adoption of traditional roles in 
a lon| standing dispute. The paper is- ignored. Asking 
readers to simplqg^core papers first » without any dis- 
cuslion f quickly establishes the presence in the group 
of a strong consensus. -Discussion can then follow. 

The first assessment in 1978 (Pay) was organized 
as. part of the evaluation of a Title IV-C writing pro- 
ject in the Mapleton Public Schools* Fourte^l^of the . 
twenty-one teachers used in the scoring of papers had 
received training in hoi i sti c' assessment during a 19*7 
sumner program of the Bay Area Writing Project. Of the ^ 
other seven teachers, three tyad participated prior' to 
*978 in at least one holistic assessment of writing. 
The head reader for the reading was well trained, and 
the overall organizer of the^roject had served as head 
reader for previous 'read i ngs in Mapleton and inythe 
fount Diablo Unified School District and had l&rved as 
a reader for the College Board exams (1971) of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service and for assessments in school 
d i str i cts • * 

The assessments of 1980^^ 19P1 were funded,by 
the Mapl eton, Publ ic Schools^ as part of the minimum com- 
petency program reouired by^s£a_£e law.^ For each read- 
ing, three-fourths of the 35 educators who participated 
in the five-day assessment had participated in at leasjL 
one previous reading. The topics selected for each >y 
reading were topics which had been tested in pilct stu- 
dies. The essay topic In each' reading had, in fact, 
teen earlier used in writing assessments , i n either the 
Mount Diablo Unified School District or the Tamalpais 
Unified High 1 School Oistrict or both. ' 




jt> Each reading was preceded by one tc two days in 
which potential anchor papers were selected. Each of 
the experienced anchor-readers was asked to find a sam-^ 
pie representative of each score on a six poin-t scale, 
1 being the bottom paper and 6 beftnc the top. The sam- 
ptes, from each anchor-reader were then copied, and each 
anchor -reader was asked to score each paper on tre 1 to 
6 scale. Those j papers which were given^the same score 
by all the anchor -reader s were then selected as poten- 
tial anthor paper or prototypes for a given sccre 
category. The anchor-readers discussed these papers, 
often as many as thirty such papers in each score 
category, to determine whether th^re was agreemert en 
bow a given score category might be described.* Trait 
analysis, in other words, followed prototype selection. 
The descriptive traits were almost always global**- 
tVveloped, coherent, unclear, awkward--and never rut in 
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writing for distribution. Traits were, howevert 
reitera.ted when discussion was requested by a reader. 

After discussing papers* the anchor-readers then 
were given a range of uns'cored papers and asked to 
score thefti using the anchor papers as the definition of. 
a score category.^ The papers, in this 'practice session 
'were scored three times# and all papers with any - 
difference in the three scores were then discussed*" 
These paper s* 1 reveal ed «that special anchors were needed 
to define boundary cases. In other wdrdst for ihe 'Lied 
category a person needs a Banguin to define the boun- 
dary cases. These boundary cases are of various types: 
(1) papers in the three and four category , the only 
area that presents some problems of deciding boundary J 
cases; (2) "papers which are long but are still in a 
very low score category such as a 1 or 2» (3) papers 
which are short but which are still in high score 
categories such as a 5 or 6; (4) paper illustrating 
bilingual problems in lower half scores; and (4) papers 
in which the handwriting presented some^ problems of 
reading but in which the quality was high (4,, 5, or 6). 
These additional anchors were then found* copies were 
made* scoring was practiced again, and the process con- 
tinued until the anchor-readers felt they had a set of 
anchors which clearly defined what a score category 
was. , 

On the first day of the official reading, the reg- 
ular readers, not the anchor-readers, were given copies 
of a set of potential anchor papers and asked to score 
the pap.ers on a 1 to 6 scale without any discussion, 
fhen the readers were asked to show by raising their 
hands how they scored particular papers. In all three 
readings there was at lest 80 percent agreement cn 
categories 1, 2, 5 and 6 for all anchor papers except - 
,one, and only moderate agreement on categories 3 and <» 
on any of the anchor papers. The issue that had to be 
decided in the 3/4 split was whether fluency* or focus 
were to have the highest priority. In Kapleton, every 
year (1978, 1979, 1980, 1981) the teachers have cecided 
thai long but unfocused papers are 3's and focused^hut 
possibly short papers, are 4's. Once this decision was 
made, the readers used the appropriate prototype^ to 
score the middle categories with 77 percent of tre 
teachers in 19P1 (28-out cf 37) in agreement 6n scores 
for anchor papers in the score categories 3 and <♦ . In 
subsequent reanchoring during the reading the agreement 
was .86 arid higher. 

After practicing scoring anchor papers and finding 
the anchor papers which represented the -strongest con- 
sensus, the teachers discussed the qualities which dis- 
tinguished one category from another. The discussion 

t . 
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refine^ the understanding of the categories that had 
been established in the select ion' of the prototypes. 
In other*,words, the group's tacit agreements were made 
expl i c 1 1 »■";.. These discussions were informal and not com- 
mitted to 4 .check 1 ist^r, The readino then began. Each 
paper was ; stored twice1fc.the first score placed on the' 
back* of the paWr and the- second score on the frcnt 
(see Appendix, for example's of papers). Each table of 
readers had a table Jeadfe'r who circulated Drapers so 
that papers after "having been read at one table were 
then handed to another table. -Circulation routes were 
assigned by the head reader. Furthermore,' each table 
leader read sampTe papers to determine that the indivi- 
dual readers^at 'the table were sco'rj ng appropr iate! y . 
if an individual reader h ad a problem in a cateaory, 
then that readefr was ,,g iven anchor s for practice' and the 
head reader was informed. V; . 



After the/ second reading, the /tab4:e;i eaders 
checked^to mak/e certain that the two scores on a paper 
did not differ" by more than one. If the two scores 
differed m^re than one:» tjjen the paper was read ca- 
tbird time .by/ a different reader, usually the table 
leader, who' decided the second score. In all of the 
readings,, fr#m 1978 to 1981, less .than 5 percent of the 
papers were read a third time. Of the thirty V* more 
readers, a t ,1 eastf; s ix weYe table leaders, and these s ix 
table leaders re-read about 10 percent of the £i»pers 
for a third time as part "of the cheeking process and 
checked a,ll of the scores of all papers for discrepan- 
cies of more than one in scoring. ,1 f ah individual 
reader was consistently off the scale, that reader was 
assigned to other work. One or two techer s in each 
reading were given such assignments. In ^the final 
scale, the two scores from the two readings were added 
together, providing a 2 to 12 performance scale. 

Another test of the overall reliability of the 
scores is the distribution of papers on odd and even 
scores. If the readers are generally in agreement in 
their scoring, then even numbers should have a.Mcher 
prooortion of the scores. Vln the readings of 1979 and 
1980, scores were d i str I buted as follows on essays: 
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151 I 
783 I 
461, | 

437 I 

467 |v * % 

1.64 | • , » 

125 I # 

17 I 

1 • 



| ~19 79 l ~~ Number' ""percent! 1980 Number%» ?< 'cent I 

- 1— - 1 * 

I _^£0__^__ZC^Z_v^ -1— £*£Q 

I • 3dd 2861 * 36 I Odd > 1268 33 . 1 

I J J — J— — -1 

I .iaui— ~zmz iqq___i 

Although the 197,9 reading did not provide samp 1 ' s for ■ 
this study, more than half of the readers in l r7 9 were 
also readers in 1978, 1980, and 1981. Also, n^iqe the 
relationships between the 3 and the 4 in both r acings. 
.In 1979, 7 has almost as many papers as 6 and rre than 
8, and in 1980, 7 has almost as. many papers as * he 8. 
The middle scores continue to exhibit slippage. 

* » 

4 

Steps were taken to establ ish the validity cf the 
assigned tasV, the ranking of the anchors, and t jhe. 
selection of the minimum competency score. The /vali- 
dity of the assigned task was established by ha.fing the 
writing task approved by 'committees of parent s /' 1979 ). 
and teachers (197P, J979, 1980, 19B1 ) and oy -parting 
the topics *ith students and teachers. In the/' i Voting 
procedure, students and teachers wrote on the /topics, 
and teachers reported the problems which deveVo r ed. 
The piloting, of topics took place in other school dis- 
tricts^and in inseryice programs"* of .the eay Are^ Writ- 
ing Project* University of Cal if orn 1 a, Perkc yey Each 
oroup approached the validity issue in a somewh t dif- 
ferent' way. Parents asked, "Do these writing t-sks 
adequately represent the writing goals which th< public 
wants the schools to attain?" Teachers aske/l tr* same 
question. Teachers and students together a/skeC- "Do 
these writing tasks provide an adequate opportunity to 
demonstrate writinc skills?" In general, ail parties 

/ 
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5 
6 
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9 
10 
11 
12 
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425 
1,772 
912 
1,4 36 
1,146 
687 
342 
24-0 
3 b 
132 




approved the topics used. * 

Next, "the validity of the rankings was es* 
by having two groups of fourteen techers and or 
of twenty-two principals rank six unscored* ancr 
The two groups of teachers were in complete agr 
on score categories 12, 2, 5, and 6, and, like' 
anchor readers and the regular readers, split r 
categories 3 and 4. 71 percent agreed with thp 
of the original readers. The principals were • 
plete agreement on categories 1 and 2, and majr 
agreement on categories .3, 4, 5, and 6. 

f . ' .v 

In a third meeting, to check how well the r 
teacher population might agree on rankings, anr 
group of fourteen district teachers was asked ♦ 
the six anchor papers, this group, unlike the 
group of teachers, was- not selected to repress 
departments, and, therefore, was expected to 
generally representative of the teacher popula* 
addition, unmarked anchors were ranked by a se«- 
group of 106 teachers 'V/ho were selected from s* 
cities ajcross the country i Vhoen ix (15), Los A'- 
(18), New York City (21), Denver (26), Chicago 
and Memphis (11), These teachers were selecte/- 
coordinators who were paid to distribute the an 
and a set of questionnaires to the teachers an<* 
collect the data and returrv it. The two group* 
teachers, local and national, had the followinr 
teristics: * 
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Without being told anything about how the anchors 
had been used or scored* the 106wc£?acher s in t^e / 
national sample completed scoring all six anchrs \ 
papers* the same anchors used in the district Reading 
in 1980 and used- in the earlier meetings with district 
teacherst principals* and parents. 97 of the 106 
teachers (91.5 percent) agreed, with the district 
readers on the scoring of the bottom paper » 9t (90.6 
percent) agreed with the scoring of the anchor paper 
for category 2» 74 teachers (69.8 percent) agr ed on 
the scoring of the top paper* and 49 teachers He .2 
percent) agreed on the sccrInd5'of anchor 5, th» next to 
the top- category. 26.4 percent of the teachers wanted 
to place the 5 paper in the top category. 46 teachers 
(.42.5 percent) agreed on the scoring for anchor 3» ant 
34 ( 32 .1 percent) agreed on the scorjing of an*- ->or 4. 
However* the scoring was* as usua) only off t-rget ty 
one score category* 48 (45.3 percent) giving "nchor 3 a 
score of 4 and 47 teachers (44.3 pefceent) giv'ng anchor 
4 a score of, 3. All fourteen of the local te chers 
agreed with- the district readers on the scoring of 
anchors 1* 2, 5* and^. three of^the fourtee- teachers 
reversing the storing for anchors 3 and 4. t c ee Appen- 
dix C for chart of distribution.) 

^ # 

In summary then, the overwhelming major<ty cf 
local, and national teachers agreed with the ^aderjT*' 
ranking of anchor papers' for score categorie 1* 2V and 
6, and the largest percentage^ of teachers pu* anchor 5 
in the b category. The split votes came on chcrs 3 
and 4, which initially got split #otes from 'he readers 
themselves. Th*» national teachers were also askec to 
estimate how many of the 1 1 students wrcte pr^ers tetter 
than the top paper and worse than the fcottofr paper. 
The teachers estimated that on the average a out 26 
percent of the students ii » 2f.*31) wrote pa pers • 
better than the top and only about 4 percent ( X * * 



4.583) wrote papers worse" than the bottom. Because the 
anchors were from ninth graders and the teachers taught 
all grades from 7 to 12, one would expect man^ of the 
students to write better than the' top paper in the 
ninth grade sample. The scores, then seem not only 
reliable but also representative 6f how teachers gen- 
erally rank the students in their classrooms. 

The second problem (^Validation is the decision 
about what score ^represen ts the district's minimum goal 
for competency. The minimum competency question was 
answered by asking the secondary teachers who 
represented their schools to take the anchors tack to 
the schools, have the English teachers in a department 
meeting arrange the anchors in order, correct any 
sequence In the order if necessary, and then ask the 
teachers to select which paper best represented minimum 
passing, translating the results Into a score on a 
scale of 2 to 12 k , one in which the original score of 1 
to 6 was doubled. In other words, a 3 would have meant 
that the teachers felt that minimum competency was a 
paper which fell somewhere between category 1 and 2 
because a 3 on^the 2 to 12 point scale meant that one 
reader gave the 'paper a 1 and another reader gave the 
paper a 2. The score selected for minimum competency 
was then phoned to the district research department. 
Seven (7) was the near unanimous choice for th% minimum 
competency score. - • I 

The anchors, the writing tasks, and the selected 
minimum competency score were then taken to the dis- 
trict pref IcieiTcy committee, a group of parents ..y 1 
appointed by rhe local board of education. The profi-V 
clency committee reviewed the anchors, the (writing 
tasks, and the minimum competency score and approved 
all three. The chair reported these decisions tc tr/e 
local board which accepted the report. The local board 
had given the committee the charge of recommending 
tas*s and/or tests which wou Id repre sent the public's . 
goals f^or public education and for reviewing and 
approving minimum competency decisions. The chair of 
the committee reported to Vhe local board at regular 1 
intervals. In summary, steps were taken to ensure the 
reliability of the scores and the validity of both the* 
task and the "decision about what score represents 
minimum competency. These steps are of fundamental 
importance because the study will be based on the fol- 
lowing claims about scores on the writing samples: 

1. School writing competency is reflected in (=) 
performance on selected writing tasks; 
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2. Group differences in scores reflect (*) group 
.di f f erences in writing competency; 

3. The selected writing tasks reflect (*) the 
school goals for writing; 

<t . The 'minimum competency score reflects (*) 
minimum attainment of the writing goals of 
schools. 



Jhe data from the three readings (1978t 19P0, and 
1981) are the foundation of the present study. The 
sizs> of the population each year* the method of sam- 
pling, and score distributions in tTTeN^opu 1 at ion and 
the sample — all of these issues are thA subject of the 
next chapter. 

CUA&IER IU : ELQCfiducci ~^ ' 

A 

Each of the three hypotheses guiding the present 
study required a djfferent set of data. (1) The infor- 
mation processing hypothesis required ninth grade data 
from the 1980 and 1981 proficiency readings in the 
school district and data from the video-taping of five 
case study students at different score tevels cn the 
district proficiency exam (described in detail below); 
(2) the speech event hypothesis required ninth grade 
data from the 19B0 and 1981 proficiency exams; O) the 
expository hypothesis required sample anchor papers 
frou the top score category (6); and (4) the develop- 
mental hypothesis required data from the 1978 reading, 
including scores from the beglning and endof the 
1977-1978 school year and from grades 4 through 12. 
The method of deriving and val idating thel scores' was 
described in the ^f&vious chapter. The s\jb ject cf this 
chapter is the method of collecting, coding, and 
analyzing the var idus sets of data. 

Samalina ftam the Bladings at 121&. 12£fi. and 12£1* 

In 19P0, from a population of 3,819 essays and 
letters frou ninth graders, a sample of 176 was rrawn, 
essays on one side of the papaer and letters on the 
other side. In 1^81, from a population of 4,221 
letters and essays, a sample of 170 essays and.1'7 
letters Weis drawn. In 1980, the samples of esse- s and 
letters were from the same students, and in 19P1 the 
samples of essays ajid letters were from different stu- 
dents. The d istr ibut \dfr qf the 1980 and 1981 perfla- 
tions and samples is shown in Appendix D. Becaire the 
readings were conducted", for the purpose of retur ing 
information to the individual school sites, including 
papers and scores, the s'a-mpl ing procedures wer* 
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conducted during the course of the^reading and varied 
to fit the practical circumstances.- 

In the sampling for 1980, each ta v le leader was 
asked at the end of the scoring to count through the 
papfrs at his/her table and pull out every tenth paper, 
el.ininating every paper with a total score of 7, the 
minimum parsing score. These papers, approximately 300 
of them, were then copied on both sides, one side hav- 
ing the student's favorite person essay and the other 
having a letter. From fhe 300 papers, every other 
paper was pulled for a sample. Eighteen t>f these 150 
papers were too light to read. Then every third paper 
of the remaining 150 was pulled, making a total of 50. 
One of these was blank, five were too liaht, and the** . 
.remaining 44, all dark enough to read, wer-e added t* 
the other 132, making a tdtal sampTe of 176 essays 
written by ninth grade students in Mapleton on a favor- 
ite person. Cn the.reverse side of these 176 essays 
were 172 letters Nr\the sam*i students. Four did not 
write letters. The 1980 letter topic was an appeal for 
employment. v 

The sample of 176 essays had 4?. 10. percent (74 
papers) which were below the minimum competency score, 
and the general population of 3,819 papers had 64.10 
percent below minimum competency, showing that the sam- 
ple for 1980 had higher quality papers than these found 
in the population. The population, of course, included 
scopes of 7, not present in the- sample. Because the 
focus of the present study will \>e results at various 
score levels, not the results of the overall sample," ' 
the difference will not distort the findings. 

A second sample of papers was selected for study 
froii the 1931 reading. For logistical reasons, the 
sampling toad to take place at that po4nt in the reading 
when every paper had been read once. As a result, the 
scores on these papers are on a 1-6 scale. The sam- 
pling ;techn i que was different in 1981. Each writing 
sample has a student ID number'. Using the random 
number table and reading 'single digit number* in a left 
to right direction and then moving down to the next 
arbitrary line, the investigator went from table to 
table getting ten papers with the appropriate becinning 
digit until a .total sample of 190 papers of the essf| 
had been drawn. The same procedure was used to (Taw a 
sample of 190 letters. Both sets of samples were 
copied. The essay topic for 1981 was a favorite place 
for a field trip, and the letter topic was trie same as 

in I960. \ 

\ 

i 

The 190 essays had IB papers which were tco licht 
to read and two papers which had not been scorer* 
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leaving a total sample of ^70. The 190 letters which 
had been drawn had 26 papers which were too light to 
read and 11 which were unscoVedi leaving a total of j 
l47. Twenty of the papers which were too 1 ight to read 
were studied to determine whether' these papers were of 
a certain score levtfl or type- The scores were about 
equally distributed* 12 of the 20 papers appearing to 
be below minimum competencyt approximately the same 
distribution as the 1981 sample, and the types seemed 
typical of the overall sample. 

The overall passing scores increased to 40 percent 
in the 1981 pbpul at Ion , leaving 60 percent below com- 
petency for both letters and essays. The samples show 
a similar distribution, 53.9 percent of the essays 
below competency and 59 percent of the letters below 
competency. Unlike the 1980 sample, the 19ei sample 
has some students who were not ninth^ graders, 27 among 
the letters and, 5 among- the essays, all of them in 
grades 10 through 12. 

» 

The papers in the 1978 reading were collected two 
times, first a November collection (1977) of 2,690 
papers from the beginning of the school year, alTon a 
single topic, and second a May collection (1978) of 
2,271 papers from the end of the school year, all on 
another topic The first topic focused on a favorite .. 
object and the second one focused on a favorite person. 
These papers did not have to be returned to the schools 
until the spring of 1979, and, therefore, random sam- 
pling techniques were used to draw a sample of 2C0 
papers. Because these papers had been hand coded for 
identification by teachers and/or students, 18 papers 
were not properly coded for grade level or pre/post 
designation. Because time was not limited, as in the 
1983 and 1981 readings, all papers were copied, none 
being discarded for being too light. The entire popu- 
lation of the papers, both pre and post, were read at a 
single reading in May 1978 and followed the procedures 
Outlined *ln Chapter II with one exception. No schools 
or parent committees reviewed the anchors and selected 
a paper as representative of the minimum competency 
point. The distributions in the population and the , 
samples from the 1978 reading are Shown in Appendix D. 

CQiiiQfl Qf Saamlas Ilqid 1219 . 1239* "and 12&1 

The samples from 1979, 1980, and 1981 were ceded 
for four s£ts of features—encoding features, conversa- 
tional features, presentational features, and total 
.words. The entQjJing features were misspelling, letter 
problems, immediate shift, from cursive to printinc, and 
non-rhetorical fragments. Misspellings include the 
typical misspelling of words (Wing and Baddeley, 1980) 



as *el 1 as the garbles (McDonell- and OSburn* I960) 
which occur in early writing development. Graves 
(1979) has Identified three kinds of garbles: (1) first 
inventions such as "botafll prnssas" for "beaut if irl 
princess*" (2) words in transition such as M wuz" for 
"was» N and (3). stable Inventions such as M neis M for 
•♦nice." In the reliability checkt coders had some dif- 
ficulty distinguishing between some garbles and typical 
spelling problems ( "reel eve" for "receive"). Therefore 
garbles and typical misspellings were grouped together. 
The reliability for coding spel 1 ing problems was .913 
in the test group ; of ten coders. 

Letter problems Included the copying of letters or 
whole words over the original word so that there was a 
double image; capitalizing Incorrectly ("I saw The 
man"l but QQt the capitalization of whole words^usu- 
ally a signal of strong feeling, not a sign of a, coding 
problem ("I saw THF man"); and ysino small letters for 
letters which should be capitalized (he lives in terke- 
Tey") but Qat small letter i's which signal humility In 
some student papers ("I saw the movie"). The reliabil- 
ity for coding letter problems was .822 in the test 
grojjp. 

The immediate shift from cursive to printing* 
except in cases of the capitalization of whole words* a 
feature which was not counted* proved to.be rather 
rare. Students tended either to print the whole essay 
or to write In cursive. The shift was counted only in 
words of four letters or more and only when at least 
two of the letters but not more than half the word was 
in the different script. The rater reliability was 
.896 with the test group. The actual number of shifts 
constituted less than 5 percent of the coding problems 
in a sample of 25 papers randomly selected from the 
1983 and '1981 samples. 

The coding of non-rhetorical fragments had a reli- 
ability of. 772 among the test coders. The difficult , 
problem was distinguishing the rhetorical from the 
non-rhetorical fragment* and the most difficult form to 
code was the adverbial clause without any attached 
independent clause. A separate count of 154 samples 
showed that the adverbial clause problem occurred in 
only 12 papers* ten of which had one such problem and 
two of which had two such problems. In the same sam- 
ple* 136 papers had no other type of fragment problem* 
15 had one problem* one had two* one had three* end one 
had four • 

In- general, then* the coding -for these types of 
errors was reliable at the .77 level or better. The 
ten coders were given 20 papers and. 90 minutes tc score 
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the coding problems of the papers. » The papers selected 
were those with substantial coding problems of various 
types. The coding categories were described to the 
coders and when the coders asked for clarification** 
clarification was given* although no specific problems 
in a paper were discussed. The reliability coefficient 
shows how well the coders as a group agreed with the 
investigator's cod Ing ,* wh ich was calculated from the 
same set of papers over a period of several weeks. 

In addition to the eQCQdioy index* the writing 
samples for 1978, 19P0, and 19P1 were coded for the 
frequency of various words and phrases signaling some 
dimension of two types of speech event: 

1 

CQQyeLSatiQQS 

Close Distancing: J 

. * ycu» i am wxitina afccut* try* mine* Que* ycun » 1 am 
tnyiag rs C£aifi.inb£L» Ibis assay is about*. 1 think t 
1 belieye* 1 suggest.* 1 ticp.fi 1 tell <yeu). 

Approximate Processing: 

aod* elus* so. » tbeo* neat* ox* yet* hut* sect of* 
< kind q£» just about* about (LLy£>» ia a way* 
mainly, mostly, pcetty (much)* almost, like. to 
(can home), maybe, tttohahly, sconer. ot later., 
sometimes, ocaotitally (ora^y). acyaay <bc could), 
a lot. sur_e (good), eight a£|u. (the show), 
alatays. all oyer.* -est on adjective (greatest). * 
especially* yecy. oleoty* a ceal (wiooec). ct 
* cQur.se. all the time* usually* eyeo <Er.ed did it)* 
only <ene)» like wow* and ceally <SGQd)« 

Transitory Kodelinq: 

lh£ &Qd tas conclusion), exclamatory marks* 
parenthetical expressions, capitalizing whole 
words, such slang expressions as 90.00a* tfalkio' 
(dropping g), should of. wbatcha flcio'* hew's 

abOUl it* and aio't* such cliches as It's. LfiiUiO' 
tats. aQd dQ&S» a n <* such conclusions as ficttfi flC* 

- ya. Ihat's ail* and that's it. 
EnaseQiatiotis ' 

Far Distancing: % * 

Any opening sentence stating topic without using 
1* me* tDy««nioe* QUC yQUt* and ycu l n ^he subject 
position and various uses of Its P.er.SGJr' tote. , CDt » 
a aetSQO WhQ* and eyatyhgdy as sutjects of 
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sentence s • ^ 

Normative and Embedded Processing (Definitive) 

Any use of embedders such* as fiitbfiL/QLt tthilfit 

UDtilt lit &yxn thQught as sqqq ast wbct wbcmt 
tbatt tthetfi, ihfiLftfcEfit bQW£^£r.t ficst-s££o.Dri~ 
4 , tbindt axfifit in aaULtiQQt in suaiaiaLyt qqi ccly/bui 
aliQt in a sensfct ftftcbaest &££ms tc be tcutt cculd 
b£ fact tbait 1q'§ oiaQiifiE: Qf. SE£aLLnat fox tbe. 
oqq&i cactt ttlib the execution q£» io aeiie'Lai* io 
siseDcct iodecdt ttixboajt doubt, the Mint is tbatt 
tb£ e^id£Dce sbcusst as a gfinscal culit tb£L£ aL£ 
ceasQDS aby., jjantcailyt appositives (fiiii, my. 

tcieildt is QfiX£)t -ina modifiers (not as verts )» 
and -£d. ^odifiers (not as verbs), ^* 

Permanent Modeling: 

Title at the top ( not' counted in the letters), 
number of paragraphs* and a generality as a con- 
cluding sentence (Ibfi flOOri difi y.QUuS)» 

During the counting of words and phrases » each co^er 
had a list of all the items to be counted (see Appendix 
E f or other words and phrases not. listed above). On 
the items abovet the test coders had a reliability of 
.V). on the test papers. Two other Items were counted 
in the 1980 and 1961 samples: (1) the occurrence of a 
(as in a man) or an and 12) the reference of a noun, 
not a pronoun, in the "subject or object position of a 
main clause of a sentence to topics or a body of 
knqrfledge .beyond family, friends; acquaintances, 
school t and immediate experiences of the presumed 
speaker. Therefore, familyt friendst neighbor s» school 
acquaintances, and TV personalities were not counted. 
But President Carter, other government figures t movie 
characters (not a regular TV series) , book characters t 
and international figures in the newspapers or on TV 
were counted. These two features were added to Far 
Distancing under EtfiSeOtatifiDS. The first feature had' 
high coder re 1 i ab f I i ty , • 90 or higher. However,. the 
second feature had a reliability of only .68, and when 
this featur% was added to the total list of features t 
the total rel labi I itv for the ten test coders dropped 
from .91 to .82. ' 

The features a and afl were not counted in the 1978 
sample because some of the writers In grades four 
through eight seemed not. to have mastered the distinc- 
tion between a and aa as signals of new information and 
tb£ as a signal of old information. The reference to 
topics outside the wrlter/s experience was also dropped 
as a feature because the issue of the writer's 



experience became very problematic for the. Very young 
writerst grades four through six. With thesr two 
features dropped* the coding for the 1978 sample had a 
reliability of .83. The drop in reliability for 1978 
papers, may have been due to the fact that the 1978 test 
papers* like the sample' itself* had handwriting by 
younger writers* and this handwriting sometimes 
appeared to be more difficult to read than the usual 
sample from secondary students. 

Four pilot studies were conducted to determine 
which words and features were being reliably coded and 
were distinguishing between various score levels and 
modes of writing. Markers whych were abandoned for 
reasons of either rel lab i 1 i ty/or significance were 
questions* time statement s (y/gs£exd.§y., JlUCiDa iu£ CflSt 
y.£ax) » a bne-to-four scaling of subject distance* the ■ 
general present (He* tuns) » an/ the Immediate p.re sent 
(He ii LUQQiQfl)* The foufi^rllot studies contrasted the 
writte*n and oral versions of the same 'speeches » writing 
samples at different score levels* journals* textbooks 
and social notes in a tenth grade class* journals and 
essays* and the story styles of five pre-schoolers. 
The results of one pilot study are shown in' the Appen- 
dix. FrOm these four pilot studies and other research 
studies (Loban, 1976; Kroll , 1977; Chafe, in press) 
came many of the words and features which were counted. 

In summary, the present study, as an approach to 
higher order skills in writing, will investigate the 
presence of CQny.£LSatiQQal and BCfcSfcntfltiQQfll. speech 
events in school writing at various levels of-' com- 
petency. But first two criticisms cf style typologies 
in general must be considered: 

A typology is a classification and a typology 
of styles is an arranqe/nent of styles into 
categories such as periods of time (Eliza- 
bethan, Restoration, Victorian, or modern), 
Ciceronian* or of impression, such as ornate, 
formal learned* simple, plain, and casual. 
Such classifications are based on the belief 
that gkoups of wt iters have styles that are 
alike and that any single member of such a 
group is typical of it. I. am convinced that 
this belief, which* has a certain antiquity in 
1 iter ary. history* is false and unnecessary. 
It cannot contribute anything to our uncWer- I 
standingof literary style. (Millie, 1967, 
p. 66). / 

Mill ic' s( two cr i t ic i sms of style typolog ies-^that 
members of a category must have exactly the sane 
features of the\category and that any single member 



must by typical of the category— assumes a classical 
logician's approach to defining words and establishing 
typologies* For the classical logician, a word has 
meaning if it is used in a sentence* and one can 
specify the necessary and/or sufficient conditions (or 
tests) which will establish that the sentence is true 
or false. One does not have to be able to carry out 
the test* only state it. For instance* the sentence 
"Baron Munchausen pulled himself out of the water by 
lifting himself by. the hair" has meaning only if we can 
identify the specific features which the world must 
have for the sentence to be true (Allwood, 1977, p. 4). 

Another approach to defining words and establish- 
ing typologies* used by ordinary language philosophers* 
is to search for family resemblances instead of the 
definitive list of features. Wittgenstein, for 
instance, argues that words like game or chair dc not 
have a uniform set of necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions or features for testing wnether something is or 
is not a game or chair. These terms, says Wittgen- 
stein, have family resemblances in which no single 
trait or condition need apply to all items which belong 
in the set (Wittgenstein, 1953, pp. 66-67). Thus 
Millie's insistence on a single set of features apply- 
ing to all members of a typology is no.t a necessary 



Furthermore, Millie's insistence that "any single 
member of such a group is typical of it" is incon- 
sistent with what recent psychological research says 
about how human beings make typologies. Eleanor Rosch 
(1977), as noted earlier, proposes that the fundamental 
conceptualization of the world is in terms cf discrete 
£LGtQLyp.£S.. These BCQtaX«£fi are H:he bas i c' member s of, 
a category, and not all members of the category are 
equally representative. Rosch had people compose sen- 
tences with the word feir_£f irt them; then she replaced 
the word tied with names like eagle., ee.DflUi.fl* chicksfl 
and LQt2iQ» and finally she asked people to rate how 
sensible the resulting sentences were. People rated 
sentences with cbitteQ and BSQSUiQ as odd and sentences 
with tQkin as sensible. SQtuq is the prototype* the 
more typical instance of the category tied* 

The evidence that typologies are held together by 
prototypes which capture the central tendencies of the 
typology comes from a variety of sources. As noted 
earlier* Bruner *e£' §1* in a study of thinking* d1 s- $ 
cussed the importance of a "typical instance" for sub- 
jects attempting to set a color wheel to a given color 
(1956, p. 64). In another study, Berlin and Kay (1969) 
have shown that in color naming, one must distinguish 
between focal and non-focal colors, \0n the color- 
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continuum, focal color* are those points which speakers 
of diverse languages agree represent tfce best examples 
of "basic color categories." 

Contrary to Millie's views, a typology can have a 
fuzzy boundary. and still cohere around a prototype or 
typical instance of the category. Two essential points 
haye been made. The f i r sj, e ssent i al point is that th* 
criteria! features, whatever they "are, must be present 
to sone degree but after a certain point relative fre- 
quency is not that important in categorization. A 
feather or two may classify an objVct as a bird. An 
increase in the number of salient features may not be 
that important for all practical purposes. The 
sal lency of some important features appears not to be 
based on frequency of occurrence (Rates and Macwhinnev, 
in press? ,MacKhi nney, 19B0; Tversky, 1977). 

♦ 

The sane is true in speech events. A "you" in ore 
or two places can establish <the existence of a conver- 
sational speech event without having to keep repeating 
the marker of direct address throughout, Because tot*1 
feature concentration is more important than numtcr of 
features relative to the number of total words, words 
and linguistic units marking speech events are totale- 
and^not divided by the nurrber of words. The follow in' 
distribution shows how differences in the markfW of 
speech events are lost when markers are divided by 
total words: 



-5t2Lft-LcKell CeOY6tidUaQdl-Eealuces_-_i LUscuilQOal Eealucti _ 1 

I Olvlded by | Not Divided by| Divided by | Net Oivlded byl 
1 , I m I | 

1— lQial-ttQLd5l,__lQtdl^HQLiJ5— l_-Iotfll_HPtdAl___ictaI HQLds 1 

1 t_._ 1 I 

2z2___l *l(i25___l 2*2863 1 *1C6: l._ i,232i~"i 

5-6 I .15.90 I 17.2109 | .090 | . 9.6190 I 

. I . J 

.. r firs — 1 t i5i2_-_i 2^^2553 — i ...iZZZZZIalasaZZZZi 

H-12 I .1196 I 23.7373 | .116' | 23.0000 | 
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The second essential point is that categories of 
speech events ate organized around typical instances. 
The typical i nstances . proposed for this study are 
ctmyeLsaiicas and pcesentatioDS. Similar contrasts 
have been proposed by 'others, as noted in Chapter One 
(Beneviste, 1966; Richards, 19?«; Olson, 1980; Hpit- 
hurgcr, 1973; Halliday, 1970; and Chafe, 19P1). 



* ... 

; These characteristics of cncQditia problems.-- 
misspel 1 ings, letters copied over» immediate shif/ts 
from cursive to printing, and non-rhetorical 
f ragments--were divifcd by the total number of words, 
resulting in the £C£«S index. Total number of 
CQCQdioa problems werlMivided by number of words 
because the nuimber oTOords is a measure of how many 
opportunities the subject had to make an £Q£Qdinfl 
errors. Total number of letters would have been an 
even better measure. Total number of cntcdijia problems 
alone could be misleading because two e.D£Qding problems 
out of a total of 200 words should be weighted less 
than two snCQdina problems out of 25 words. 

♦The score categories were arranged in four sets: 
(1) scores 2-3, (?) scores 5-6, (3) scores 8-9, and (4) 
scores 11-12. The scores in 1980 and 1978, as noted 
earlier, result from readings by two.readers who score 
the paper.on a one (bottom) to six (top) scale. If th*» 
two score^ differ by more than one, then the paper is 
read a third *ime to resolve the discrepancy, the two. 
scores are then'comb ined, producing the two to twelve 
scale which is the basis of this study. Because any 
number on. the one to six scale can fce combined with t^e 
number jilst above or just Wlow it,.a score of three 
could be considered the same as a four or a two, a four 
the same as a five or three, and so forth. Therefore, 
the numbers between s^ore categories were dropped so as 
to reduce, as much a*s possible, any overlappina tenden- 
cies among score categor i es. 1981 papers had one read- 
ing which w^s "doubled. 

Because the 1981 letters and essays were written 
by different students and the 1980 letters and" essays 
were written by the same students, and because '1 € tters 
and' essays constitute ver N y different modes, the data 
was fc analyzed in three sets: (1) letters, (2> essays, 
and (3) combined letters and essays. An analysis of 
variant? was used to determine whether the occurrence 
of featlfres of speech events Or encoding problems 
varied significantly from one score group to another 
and to determine whether the between groups variation 
was greater than the within groups variation. Next th* 
Scheffe procedure was used to determine significant - 
differences, if any, between a given pair of score 
groups in the occurrence of eOCQdiQfi problems and 
speech event features. Because between group differ- 
ences were always much greater than within group varia- 
tions, within group variations are not reported. 
Scheffe results are reported when two croups are signi- 
ficantly different at the p .OS levelor beyond. All 
results are correlational relationships, not causal, 
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although these correlational relation/ships will some- 
times be used to suggest the possibility of a causal 
hypothes is t, wh ich # of coursei would /have to be tested 
with different procedures.' 

SdEBliDfl tut HcitiDfl ELa£S55 fcx ^dfiQ-IflB^5 

Video-tap ing'was used to sample the pauses of high 
school writers during the wr i t i ngv process . The studio 
hook-ups and studio time for tapi/ng six students writ- 
ing'two essays--two of the students at low levels of 
competency* two in the middle? and two^at high levels- 
-became aval 1 able^dur i ng the summer of 1980 and the six 
subjects were selected from a population of 200 high 
school students attending a summer school. Five parti- 
cipated. 

% 

\ 

The students were then d/iven all the. time they 
needed to write on the following topic* Oescr ibe a 
f avori te .place t telling w'hy/it is your favorite. This 
topic closely matches the e/ssay topics in the 1961 
reading. The second topic/was based on interviews con- 
ducted while the students /were driven to the video tap** 
sessions. The beliefs and interests of the students 
w*re used to design an ar/gument topic. 'The topics 
given were* 

Explain why Proposition 9 should not have 
been passed» giviryg your reasons for your 
agreement with th^ electorate. ^(Fred C.) 

Explain why student rebellion is probably 
justified. (Jane/Y.)- 



/ 




Explain why worsen should not be drafted. 
(Bill F.) 

Explain why Dannie is a better book than 
y.Qic.£S (Shirley E.) 

/ 
/ 

Explain why Leonard is a better fighter than ^ 
Duran (Georjge J.). 

The subject was given 45 minutes* for 'the second 
topict and at the "ijnd of that time was interviewed for 
reactions about the writing episode. All the students 
finished well before the end of the writing pericd. 
E ag|^^5 tudent was asked to explain how he/she beoan t 
wll | or not any planning took place f what sections 
gav^Pie mos^t trouble* and how the student tnew when 
he/she was completed. Fred is the only writer of '.the 
five who scr/atched notes before writing. He did this 
only on , the- argument tj and what he wrote was "Ethos" en*i 
"Pathos." He said he was reminding himself of some of 

l. 
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the rules of argument taught him by his teachers. 
Except for this one instance fn Fred's case f the 
r etrospect ive A nter vi ews were not hf Ipf ul i n the 
analysis of the tapes. The. studertts were also asked t 
describe their general performance ir\ school » and the 
stiiient estimates of their own writing was consistent 
witih the estimates of *the teachers. 

'jk* The six subjects were selected by asking tef.chprs 
t"o\te commend one good wr i ter and 9rrt» bad writer from a 
high school summer class given as part of an fiapleton 
sch6bl district program. From the twe 1 ve student s nom 
inated f s t ix were selected for video-taping. These six 
students had taken the district proficiency exam in 
wr ijt i-ng^and, these scores » ajs well as the other test 
scorest were available. Cine of the six did not appear 
for the video-tap jng f and the resulting sample of five 
had the followinq characteristics! 
w 



I I (Fall I ISCOMSCORF | d SCOR* t SCORE I | 

I 



IEted_C„J_ 
(Jane V. | 
i. 


11 1 17| 10 | 

i_ 


„S-1_. 
11 \ 


100 


_1_ 
1 
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__10Q_iaigh_l 
100 |Hlgh | 


lBilL_Ei___l_ 
ICeorge J. | 

• u 1_ 


11 1 17| 2| 

1_ 


2 I 


__ I2_ 


1 
1 


20 |Low | 

1 1 


lSalcle*_E.t_ 




_.asi__ 




-1_ 


...il.lLQtt-.l 



* Sub Ject '$ scpres were missing* Sut ject v 
wrote samples In summer of 1^60* and they wtr^ 
scored $n th* spring of 19P1 at the district 
reading. 
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Video taping the actual writing on the paper^at 
t°hc moment of processing is important, because in ao^i - 
t<i„on to contrasts of different levels of per f orrrwjnce t 
9-tudy *of the wr i t i ng process needs direct observation. 
Pianko (1979 ) had a record of how many times pauses \ 
occurred* based on video tape,s that apparently did rot 
show the writing* but Pfankc^had to rely oh the 
subject's memory atout the where and the why of the 
pause. Pianko's reports from subjects were indirect 
6bse»rvat i ons t retrospectives after the task was com- 
pleted. Atwell (1981) t like Plankot divided pauses 
into long and short* but th£ exact location of the 
pauses was apparent 1 y. not recorded • A twe 11 9 also like 
Pianko t used indirect reports of the writing process. 
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The arrangement in the atudio, the Image on the screen, and examples of coding on the 
papers are shown below (see Appendix A for examples of coded papers): 





1 



CODES USED ON STUDENT COMPOSITION? WHEN PAUSES WERE ANALYZED: 
A " 8 second pause at this point 



\ijL tirwjuJOA noU^ - Subject m 

for U £eo 



moves from now back to point between time and was, pauses 
onds and scratches was, pauses for 2 seconds and writes Is. 



bject recopiea the . 



Subject at house goes back to A 

- — < 1 f~ ~ (J T~^^ and makG9 correction after 3 ~~ 

/ second pause, and then to B and 

after U second pause makes anothd* correction (adding the). The correctlo 
are described at, the bottom of the typed copy of the essay 



Ions 



MOTE: A stop watch was used while timing the pauses.* This provided a double check on pause 
time, the ctpck on the screen and the watch Ln hand. Each student was analyzed twice. 
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Another kind of indirect report fs the Flower and 
Hayes (1979) ^tal k i ng-al oud" approach. In this 
approach, the subject attempts to say aloud his/her 
thoughts at 'the very moment of writing. This approach 
cannot be used with some subjects because the "talking 
aloud" interferes *with the actual process of writing, 
Howevejr, Flower and Hayes (1979) report that with 
training, some subjects become excellent "talking 
aloud" informants. In any case, the indirect observa- 
tion, whether retrospective (PiankO, 1979; Emig, 19711 
or "talking aloud" (Flower and Hayes, 1979; Perl 1979)* 
still leayes problematic how writers might te automa- 
tizing or chunking during the writing process. Self 
report procedures are better suited for studies of the 
overall stages of the writing process and the resources 
and 'approaches to planning. 

8ut the focus of this present study is the absence 
of automaticity and churfking at the moment of writing 
and good sources of data on this issue are the writing 
samples showing tnCQdiOfl problems and the pauses show- 
ing the writing flow. The writing samples are a useful 
combination with the pause data because while the paus* 
data gives the description of individuals, the writing 
samples give a group picture of what the coding prob- 
lems might be. Bridwell (1980), for example, showed 
that poor writers tend to revise at the surface and 
lexical l,evels, surface referring to spelling and 
mechanical problems and lexical referring to changing 
words. Because Bridwell's papers' were scored by gradu- 
ate students, without any reference to district stan- 
dards, and because the writing task had not been vali- 
dated by teachers and others as a task representing 
school goals in writing, the question of good and poor 
in the context of school performance Is left somewhat 
in doubt. In summary, this present study will focus on 
writing samples for evidence ~of group trends in prob- 
lems and focus on pauses in five case studies for evi- 
dence of different processing strategies during the 
writing episode. 

After the taping sessions were completed, the cod- 
ing of the behaviors on the tape began. The first steo 
was two one-hour practice sessions to establish a ten- 
tative code and another two-hour session to check the 
accuracy of the timing of the pauses* The first deci- 
sion was not to count one second pauses. Ihe reason 
for this is that these oause^ consistently occurred in 
all the writing episodes and \it all places in the text. 
Finding the same pattern, Matsuhashl (1979) made the 
same decision. All two-second pauses and longer were 
counted in seconds. A stop watch was added as a couble 




check for long pauses. If a subjfct paused, the inves- 
tigator punched the stop watch, watched the clock in » 
the upper right corner, and counted: "one thousand-one, 
one-thousand two..." With very Httle practice the 
count began to match both" the watch and the clock. If 
the pauses were Jonger than six seconds or if several 
short pauses occurred close together, the investigator 
stopped the tape and reviewed the sequence, checking 
the timing. The times and codes were listed on a copy 
of the student's paper (see Appendix) and the student's 
paper and the coding were typed (see Appendix). The 
five tapes were coded twice. 

For a reliability check-, a summer assistant in the 
media lab was hired for five hours, one hour for prac- 
tice and four hours for scoring the pauses in twe writ- 
ing episodes, otoe a narration and the other an argu- 
ment. The two bapers)had a total of 167 pauses and 
instance* of eig>t of ' the nine cateoories. The coding 
of the assistant was correlated with that of the inves- 
tigator, coding differences of one second as the same 
score. The correlation of tfhe two codings was .87. 

^QaLyaii q£ the Coding Qf the YidecrldEfis 

The data collected on each of the five students* 
included: (1) the video tape of two writing episodes, 
[21 the writing samples from the two writing episodes, * 
and (3) the audio tapes of the interviews. The audio- 
tape data was not used. The cod-ing of the video-tapes 
was dorte on the writing samples and then the samples 
were re-typed so that the location of the pauses, all 
moves forward and backward, and all revisions could be 
shown, + 

The pauses for each of the five subjects were 
sorted into eight categories representing linguistic 
units of different sizes and in the case of sutordina- 
tors and corrections, activity units with different 
NPurposes: (1) pause In the mtejdle of a word, (2) pause 
In the middle of a phrase (examples after ifl in prepo- 
sitional phrase), (3) pause before a phrase (after sub- 
ject, in front of predicate, after prepositional 
phrase, before verb phrase, before object or comple- 
ment), U) pause before or after coordinator (and, but, 
or), (b) pause just before subordinate clause rrarkers 
(who, while) and before or after comma at the end of 
introductory subordinate clauses, (6) pause in front of 
sentences, (7) pause In front of paragraphs, and (P) 
pause before correction. No other types of pauses were 
found. 

The data was then analyzed for- the following 
information: (l) for each of the eight categories 
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above, the total number of pauses* the total pause 
timet and the average time per pause in the category; 
(2) words per single pause; (3) words per net seconds 
after pause time subtracted; (4) percentage of total 
pause time for each of the e ight categor ies » < 5* rank 
ordering of percentage of pause time for each of eight 
categoriest including average rankings for tppt middle, 
and bottom groups; (6) pause time *s percentage of 
total timet (7) average time. per coordinator and subor- 
dinatort (0) comparison of total time devoted to pauses 
Jn argument and narration, (9) comparison of average 
pause time before coordinators and "subord i nators • (10)' 
comparison of average pause time, for coordinators and 
subord i nators in the narratives an.d the arguments, and 
(11) a frequency count of different types of revisions, 
including the frequency with which the writers skipped 
mots than onfT word in a revision. The charts (Appen- 
dix) summarize some of the counts, percentages, and 
rankings* 

The number of subjects (5) was* of course, too 
small for significance tests, but descriptive means (X) 
were calculated.^ Because the subjects did not distri- 
bute themselves into all cf the score croups used in 
the analysis of papers, different score groups had to 
be used to examine descriptive trends. These groups 
were score categories 2-A , 6-7, and 9-11. A second 
grouping of pause' data contrasted the frequency of 
pauses and the writing time in the two modes, argument 
and narrat ion • • 

Samalirig of EacfiLS in the Iqb Scqlc' Calcaox* 

"Two anchor papers ranked at the top in the read- 
ings of 1980, 1981, and 1982 were used to sample 
characteristics of £&BQSiiQL¥ prose, the term fex.ftQ5.ir 
tO.Ly. prose is difficult to define because its hroad 
meaning Is Informative writing and its more narrow 
meaning is the Informative writing that "seeks tc 
explain, analyze, and explore" (Kane and Peters, 
1966:23).^ In this present study e»ftQaitCL^ prose is 
the formal writing fthat occurs at the top level ct com- 
petency in school writing requiring an explanaticn cf 
* something (why a plface or person is a favorite and why 
someone should be hired for a job). The top level in 
this study is category twelve. 

1 

the analysis of the expository papers focused on 
(1) sentence forms which were unusual, (2) the use' of 
overall organizational conventions such as comparison 
and contrast, (3) patterns of subordination anAccordi- 

^ng. ^ 



natio"n»\and (A) the opening and closing 
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The present study of various levels of competency 
in school writing, used a variety of data, depending on 
the problems of competency at a given level. ' For 
instancet written products give some useful data for 
studying the problems of writers atr the lowest levels 
of competency, but <the video tapes add an essential 
dimensjbn— an examination of the writing as it occurs 
in time. This dimension seems less useful as a 
description of what seems special about the top level 
of competency in school writing. The top level seems 
to require a close examination of a few papers. The 
distinctive' .qualities 'of these top papers are not as 
easily codified as are the features of tCQV.fir_sa.ti cos 
and ftLfiie.Qtatio.QS. underlying the writing at various 
levels. In any case, the purpose of this present study 
•s descriptive, and the picture that emerges at this 
points is not intended to be predidtive. 

tUAEILK VL' lie Co.flaUiy.fi Iask.: ELacodiafl in Militias 

The present study -a s sumes* that the problems of 
writers at the lowest levels of competency are best 
understood as the problems of students who cannot han- 
dle the cognitive demands of a writing task. Three 
models of cognition have been proposed: (1) Bottom-Up, 
(2) Top-Down, and (3) Interactive. In the Bottom-Up 
mode.l (LaBerge and Samuels, 1974) the learner directs 
attention to incoming data, activates a stimulus 
analysis which* is either automatic and .fast or atten- 
tional and sloy, ^recodes the stimulus as? input in 
another stage of a serial stage process, and then 
recodes the input from the second stage for yet another 
stage. For example, letters are, recoded as words, 
words recoded as slots in a sentence, and sp forth. In 
the Top-Down model (Srlth, 1973) on the other hand, the 
learner directs attention to the incoming data, then 
directs attention to a conscious hypothesis about the 
data, and then verifies hypothesis by sampling data or 
changes the hypothesis. In this *ay. letters are syn- 
thesized into sentences Hy applying hypotheses ("This 
is a sentence about...)) to samples of the lower-level 
stimulus (the letters). 

- > 

Stanovich (19B0) argues that both Bottom-Up and 
Top-Down models are inconsistent with various research 
findings. N Rumelhart (1977) and Banks (1977) have shown 
that higher level processes can affect lcfter levels, 
and Stanovich (1^980) reports research suggesting that 
Top-Down processing is unlikely in the few milliseconds 
that is required for a fluent reader to recognize most 
words. The cognitive model guiding the research 
reported in this chapter is an interactive model. > 
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Firstt two mechanisms of memory activation are at work, 
automaticity and attentions and both can occur simul- 
taneously (Posner and Snydert 1975) • . The mechanism of 
automat i c I ty responds to letters by ^activating both 
low-level stimulus analysis (those letters make what 
words) and. semantic analysis in related or associated 
memory locations (those words make what meaning)* 
Automaticjty is fast, does not use attention, and does 
not inhibit retrieval. Simultaneously, the mechanism 
of conscious attention, responding not to the letters 
and words of the moment but to the plot or meaning of 
the preceding context, activates the semantic analysis 
predicted by the plot or the expected meaning (the plot 
predicts what words jf'ith what meaning). Attention is 
slow, has limited capacity, and inhibits the retrieval 
'of Information from unexpected locations in semantic 
memory. 

A compensatory principle is always at work (Stano- 
vich, 1980). If the learner has a deficit in' any 
knowledge source, the learner will .rely on other 
knowledge sources, regardless of their level in the 
processing hierarchy. When automaticity produces 
usajble results (words that make sense), rapid, 
context-free word recognition takes place. When word 
recognition is slow and unsuccessful, attention has 
time to intervene, inhibit retrieval of information 
from unexpected sources, and retrieve information from 
the expected memory location. 

In an interactive model of cognition, poor writers 
would suffer from two conditions — the multiple levels 
condition and the, longer route condition. The multiple 
levels condition is based on a multiple levels theory 
of nemory which requires that attention be used for 
higher levels of planning. If automaticity is handling 
the level of translating sounds to letters and words, 
then attention can be expended on integrating sentences 
and paragraphs. But if attentional capacity must be 
expanded on writing a particular word, then noatten- 
tion v is available for integrating large units cf text. 
Thus, poor writers will not write many large units. 

The longer route condition is based on a duplex 
theory which divides memory into a two stage route of 
Short Term Memory (STM) and Long Term Memory (LTH) • 
This theory predicts that not all words on a list are 
remembered equally well. When subjects are given a 
forty word list and asked to immediately, rec^l the 
words, they remember the words at the end very well, 
thus recalling them first and producing a curve upward. 
They then recall the words at the beginning well 
because those words entered an uncrowded short term 
memory, producing a curve which begins high and 
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declines. And last they then recall the words in the 
middle, usually very poorly because these words were 
entering a crowded short term memory one after the 
other, producing a flat, low line (Murdock, 1962, see 
Appendix . The duplex theory predicts that the 
cur#e upward at the end, called the.recency effect, 
would disappear if there were a thirty second delay for 
recall during which the subject was asked to do some- 
thing which prevented rehearsal of the words in STM. 
Such an experiment was done, using arithmetic as the 
interviewing task, and the recency effect did disappear 
(Postman and Phillips, 1965). 



This last experiment creates conditions very simi- 
lar to those in writing. That is, the beginnino writer 
moves the sounds of the wof|Cfrom Long Term Memory to 
Short Term Memory, the strTngof phonemes are converted 
to a string of letters, producing the "soundi no-out" of 
words (Lurid, 1970), and then the letters are 
registered in linear fashion corresponding to the spa- 
tial order of Utters in a written word. The letters 
are then retrieved one by one, and each letter is pro- 
duced in turn by an appropriate sebuence of hand move- 
ments (Wing and Baddeley, 1980). Because the hand 
movements— holding the pencil, making the letters, and 
staying on the line— can make retrieval very slow for 
the beginning writer, the result predicted would be the 
same as if the subject were doing arithmetic or some 
other task preventing rehearsal of the letters in STM. 
Items at the end should be forjgotten. Two experiments * 
have tested this hypothesis in writing and . have found 
that for words of five or more letters, errors are more 
likely m the last two letters than in the first two 
(Chedru and Geschwind, 1972; Wing and Baddeley, 1980). 

Poor writers, then, are those who have not automa- 
tized the processing routes where possible, and, as a 
result, the processing routes are longer and slower. . 
The theory predicts, therefore, that the poor writers 
will allocate more time to small units like letters, 
words, and phrases than do competent writers. These 
two distinctive conditions for writing—multiple levels 
and longer routes — assume two different theories of 
memory, the duplex thecry and levels theory. Klatsky, 
among others, suggests that instead of being distracted 
by the differences between the , two modejs the best 
approach "may be to combine the 1 eve Is theory with the 
duplex theory in order to develop theories of memory 
which incorporate the best points of each - (1980:26). 
Stanovich's interactive model provides such a combina- 
tion and makes useful predictions about competency lev- 
el s in wr I tino. 



els in writing. 
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Ihe EacodiQa EcflliletDS in Htitina Samples 

w 

All 342 samples of writing from 1980, 170 essays 
and 172 lettersi and 315 samples from 1981 , 169 essays 
and 146 letters, a total of 657, were scored for the 
occurrence of tfidifia problems (mi sspel 1 Ing , letters 
recopied, and non-rhetor I cal fragments ) . These scores 
were divided by number of words to produce an SDCfidiQfl 
index. Next the CQCQdinS Index was correlated' with 
scores f showing that tQdina problems had a negative 
correlation with scores in both years, going as high as 
-.72 in 1981 and -.61 In" 1980, and accounting for 52 
percent of, the observed variance (R2) in 1981 and 37 
percent of the observed variance (R2) In 1980. 

The same patterns were reflected in a separate 
analysis of explained var iance (R2 ), in letters and 
essays! ' « 



Ionic. 

Letter 
Essay 



.12fiQ 

.32 
.44 



mi 

.57 
.48 



CQafeined. 1 

.4? | 
.46 I 

JL 



Next the scores from both 19B0 and 1981 were 
grouped into four score categor ies— score s 2-3, 5-6, 
8-9, and 11-12— leaving a net of 213 samples in. 19P1 
and 2154samples in 1980. 



A one-way analysis of the variance of encCJJirifl 
means among the score categories of 1980 and 1981 
essays shows the following: 

I 5ou7cT/Essay sT - n7FT~Sum~of^q7T~M^ 

1^ 1 1 1__ i 1 

21 -i25U— i__l2iaQ-L.lQQ*2££l_*QQQi 

iWithin Grps I 2231 .7023 I .0031 I I I 

i i a 1 J 1 1 I 

IIQIAL L.ZZti l^fci—l— xQQ21_l 1 i 



The same analysis of 1980 and 1981 1 
similar result: 




ters shows a 



1 SQULteZLett&calQiExi- 
iBetrfeen Grps 1 3. 1 

l_ x . i 1. 


.764 7 | 

X, 


.t3e_aD_5sl- 

.2549 | 

... L 


101.331 

1- 


.0009 

1 


lWitHiQ-££ftS 1JLSZ1. 

iTotjl I 200| 

i u i- 


j. 9.22^-1- 

1 .2602 I 

X. 


1 

L 


L 


i 

1 
1 



A Scheffe pro/edure was used in both cases to determine 
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where the significant variation was occurring: 

Essays for 1980 and 3 981 




the groups that showed a significant difference at the 
p. 05 level or beyond were 1-4, 1-3, 1-2, and 2-3. 

Letters for 1980 and 1981 



Groups T/GolMean 1 5.0. T~s7e. |95% ConfT Int7~f or ~MeanT 



__IaLal_J._2QKQZfcQixQI2i_*0.Q5_4 I^Iq^LIcIcEiIZIIIi 



The groups that"sTowed a significant difference at the 
p. 05 level or beyond were 1-4, 1-3, 1-2, 2-4, and 2-3. 

The trends in the means are almost exactly the 
same in. letters and essays, the only pa ir not shewing a 
significant difference- being groups 4 and 3. The 
greatest amount of encoding problems occur in the 
lowest score group, and the decline from group, 1 to 
group 2 is the biggest drop between groups both abso- 
lutely and relatively. In fact, the mean for orcup 2 
is very close to the mean for the entire sample cf 201. 
The point Is that the dramatic drop in encoding prob- 
lems between group 1 and 2 suggests that students at 
the 5-6 score level have solved many of the cognitive 
processing problems found at the lowest levels of com- 
petency. 

Another kind of problem, as noted earlier. Is the 
difficulty some students have processing small units 
automatically, therefore reducing the attehtional capa- 
city available for large units. Lar ge un i ts* recu ire 
attentional capacity. Small un i ts. r equ i re attenttonal 
capacity only if automat i.eity does not function | 
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adequately. Six errors identified by teacher -reader s 
of student papers can be divided into two categoriest 
one for small units and the other for larger units. ^ 
The small units are those requiring the writer to fotfjs 
on a single location on the page— for example* the 
inflection for subject-verb agreement* pronoun case* 
and past tense. The large units are those requiring 
the writer to focus on two or more locations on the 
page--for example* the punctuation for items in a 
series* for introductory clauses* holding in memory the 
prior location of the subord Ina tor ; for independent 
clauses* holding in memory the subject-verb to come or 
the 'subject-verb, just written! and apostrophes* col- 
lapsing two words into one* showing the ownership join- 
ing two words* and showing plurals. A comparison of. 
these two kinds of errors at each score level shows 
that as the difficulties with small units decrease at 
the lower levels (group 2), the difficulties with large 
units Increase: 



— ScQL£_&tauB L _Iaflftctio.il 1_ _ 

ESSAYS | | 

- i_ __ _ i- _ 


-EunttWfltifiQ _1 

1 


I-LIZU i ,QI5_2 . 1. _ 

II (5-6) | .0101 | 

i 


- _ mAIIZ 1 
.0216 | 


.111 l&z_l . -1 xQQI. 1 


xQlfcl__ J. 


IV (11-12) 1 .0011 I 

_ . _JL 1.. 


.0139 I 


-La * Zlfil I *l-4 1 - 


*Q I 


LETTERS | - | | 
^ " i * 1 • _ 1 


— l-i-r-l 1 *QZJU l 

II (5-6) | .0088 . | 
— — i— - 1 


1 

.02C4 1 


__lll_ifiz21 1 *QQ25 1 

IV (11-12) 1 * .0005 | 

. . 1 


xQICS 1 

.ooec i 


1D-5^K>1 1 *\Z±i\=.lilzl 1 


—zZzlxltt 1 


* Pairs of groups which show significant 
the p. .05 level and beyond. 


difference of 

* 



Al though the distinctions between the two croups 
are admittedly gross# the pattern of difference airong 
the score groups is instructive. F?rst f in both 
letters and essays# inflection problems reach thrir 
highest levtl at the lowest level of competency# and 
punctuation problems reach their hichest levels in 
group 2. The decline of inflection from group 1 to/ 
group 2 is accompanied by an increase in punctuation 
problems. The pattern is what one would expect* That 
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is, as small units, become automatized and do not 
require attentlonal capac ity ,~ attent ional jcapacity will 
be allocated to the construction of larger units. 
These larger units will at first be processed awk- 
wardly, producing an increase in punctuation problems 
in larger units. In time, however, these punctuation 
problems will decline and eventually reach in the top 
papers a processing level similar to that found in the 
Inflection problems of group 2. 

Another indiction of processing capability is 
speed and sustained periods of processing. As small 
units like letters and word^ are automatized, the writ- 
ing speed should increase, and this increase should be 
indicated by the total number of words written in a 
given, sustained period. In addition, as letters and 
words are automatized and larger units are, with prac- 
tice, chunked, requiring little attention capacity, 
information overload can be controlled, thereby easing 
the strain of the cognitive task and making sustained 
processing easier. The problem for the .students at the 
lowest levels of competency is that "mental effort" or 
attention has to apply to everything, resultina in an 
overload of too much to do: 

Unless Its releas ing vcomponent is activated 
directly bythe immediate^ per ceptual input, 
the activation or rehearsal of any scheme* 
requires the application of "mental effort" 
(Kahnenan, 1973). Since the amount of mental 
effort which can be applied at any one moment 
is limited, the number" of schemes which can 
be activated in any one mental step is also 
limited (Case, 1974:547). 




Total words, whether Indicating speed within a given 
\ time period or indicating sustained effort within an 
\ allowed time period, can, therefore, suggest differ- 
ences of processing capability at different competency 
'levels. The distribution of total words per writing 
sample in each score category is as follows: 

1980 Essays V 



II 6 1 47.6671 21.0| 8.5| 25.6072 to 69.7261 
i 1 i 1 1 I 

3 I 54 | 17P.055* 48 .41 6.5* 464. £167 to 1«1 .2921 
- -— i-l 1 „ 1 i _i i 

TIUALI 116 I 1 54. 870 t 53.04 5.8$ 143.276 to 166^468$ 
-.1 jj 1 i 1 



/ 



ERIC 



/4 



'*l-2, 1-3", 1-4, 2-3, 2-4, 3-4 

1981 Essays 



1 I 38 I 40.315$ 17.8$ 2.8* 34.4483 to 46.183* 

3| 11 1149. 181$ 33.21 10. 0l 126.8685 to 171.4951 

TOTAL | 111 I 115.009$ 69.61 6.6$ 101.9149 to 128.1031 
i i i „i I i 



*l-2, 1-3, 1-4, 2-4, 3-4 

1980 Letters 

% 

Groupl Count Mean I S.0.1 S.E.I 95% Conf. Int. I 

-1 .1 i 1 1 - 1 

feJL_51*a322lJLQ*64.-A*2Cii— iQ*m5-:tQ-&2*5&Ul 

2 | 33 | 92.87881 30.91 5.38| 81.9104 to 103.8472| 

.1 i 1 1 1 . —1 

._2_-lJ-i&.i.l52 J .QQQai-2Z A fll-ixS211i2 A £5S5-JL2.1t6x2ia&l 

4 | 14 | 188.28571 27.2$ 7.291172.5345 to 204.03691 
i i 1 1 1 i 

IQIAXi— 22_l.n2x64iiSi.SQx6l>SiLQ2il2ixS22S^tQ_14.1x2iaii 



*l-2, 1-3, 1-43, 2-4, 3-4 

1981 Letters 

II I 231 64.04351 35.41 7.381 48.7289 to 79.35801 
1 i _ 1 I i J 1 

13 I 311 122.03231 26.3$ 4.72 111^.3737 to 131.6908| 
I i 1 1 1- 1 1 

It 1 12l_lfeQxQQQQi»Zfix52-.axZiiiUx£422_J:Q-.12£xll2Ei 

I TOTAL I 1021 104.65691 39.<?f 3.951 "6.8C20 to 112.51171 

i 1— i—i 1 

* 1-?, i-3, 1-4, 2-3, 2-4, 3-4 

* Indicates pairs of groups wh i,ch are significantly 
different at the p. 05 level or beyond. 

t The Scheffe procedure above was applied after an 
"analysis of variance flowed significance in -all sets of 
data. Oh the average, students wrote longer papfrs in 
1980, and this may have resulted from sonre variation in 
the test condition such as lett'inn students write until 
the period'fcell rings instead of hardinc in papers 
before the bell. I^owever, ech year the students wrote 
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mors words on essays; than on letters, this does not 
necessarily 1 nd icaire ^Faster processing. The students 
may have spent less time writing the letters because 
the social expectations are that the letter form will 
be on the average shorter than the essay. 

a 

The consistent, pattern in the data Is a statisti- 
cally significant increase in number of words from one 
score category to another in both letters and essays. 
The on]y exception to this pattern is the absence of 
significant difference between groups 2 and 3 in 1981 
essays. The consistent increase in number *of words per 
writing sample suggests that the students at the upper 
levels Of competency have the ability to process writ- 
ten language faster or have the ab i 1 i ty and the wil- 
lingness to sustain processing for longer periods or 
both. „ 

The picture that emerges from the written products 
is a large number of cncQdina problems at the lowest 
levels of writing performance (Group l) f a drairat ic 
reduction in such problems at the next level (Grcup 2), 
then a sma 1 1- decl i ne from Group 2 to 3. Group 3 was 
not significantly different from Group 4 Tn £D£CtiillS 
problems in either letters or essays # but groups 3 and 
4 were significantly different in total *ords. The 
enCQdina problenif then, is especially significant in 
the lowest levels of performance, and it explains 
almost half the variance (R2) in competency ratings for 
both the letters and essays from, the two years (.49 and 
.46). The ne*t question is whether the stude-nts with 
these encoding problems show an absence of automaticity 
r and chunking. in their moment-to-moment writing. This » 
require* a look at the writing behavior of students 
during the writing process. * 

Ihs. Eaui£ Study . 

\ \ 

The assumption is that pauses will occur where 
attention is directed and that "there is a hierarchy or 
depth at various levels of processing. This last point 
is one argued by laBerge and Samuels: "When one 
describes a skill at the macrolevel as being autcmatic# 
it follows that the subskills at the mjcrolevel and 
their interpretations mUst also^be automatic" (1974). 
Therefore", good writers, through automaticity and 
chunking, are expected to be at' a point' where attention 
is directed to larger units of language. Writers at 
the lowest" levels of performance, however, are expected 
to be at a point where attention is directed to smaller 
units of language. The work of Matsuhashi (1979) and 
Chafe (1979) has shown that longer pauses can re 
expected to Occur before breaks in larger units cf 
discourse such as the paragraph. The question 

/ ' " ' ' 
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adcfressed by this present study Is how d^stkid^ent s at 
upper and lower le\e1s of perf or ma rare , as measured ty a 
district standard* distribute their pauses during the 
process of writing. Another form of the question is 
how do* fiflcQdiDfl problemst found to be a primary problem 
in the written products of students at the lowest lev- 
els of performance, reveal) themselves during the course 
of the writing episode* * 

^The pauses for the five subjects were sorted into 
eight categories: (1) pause in themiddle of a* word* 
(2) pause in the middle of a phrase* (31 pause before a 
phrase, (4) pause before or after a coordinator* (■>) 
pause before subordinate clause* (6) pause in front of 
sentences* (7) pause in front of paragraphs* and (8) 
pause before a correction* These pauses were then 
analyzed by rank ordering and percentages, the result 
appearing on the next page, 

« 

Six of the; eight categories were divided into two 
groups — one for small unit processing (pauses In the 
middle of a word, in the middle of a phrase* and before 
a phrase*) and another for larg* unit processing (pause 
before subordinate clauses, pauses before sentences, 
and pauses before paragraphs)* The mean fX) of each 
type of pause (time divided by total number of pauses) 
were addefl together and the result was the small unit 
and large unit pauses for each score category* per 
writing sample* Because, each of the five subjects 
/ wrote two papers* there were ten writing samples, and 
because the five subjects did not represent a.1 1 four 
score categories, the subjects were grouped into three 
categor ies--proup I* low (scores 2-4)^ group II-middle 
(scores 6-7), and group I I I-high (scores 9-11): 
^ *• Small Units X Score Categories 



I &CQU.B lCcUDl^^Me.flD-l^SiQ±L£A£i.ISiDi!Dui-E5&Iiu(ll 

II (Low 2-4) I 4| 13.734*2.31611.158112.4524 17.2041$ 

I — 1- 1 it __1 i i_l , J. 

IIII (High 9-11) <i| 10.332*1.264? .6*32$ 8.9331 11.9331 
I 1-1 A X 1 i 1. _U 

I Lqui 

Large Units X Score Categories 

, _ . 

_ £lquc £QUQl_l£dQ S±U± S+E*. filoImumEi&ImuS 

I (Low 2-4) 4 16.232111.3987 5. 6993< 6.333333*2619 

III (High 9-11) 4 35.1005 5.P047 2 .90242 7 .2 77t 40 . 1605 
1 * Total J6~~2B79080147534iT^ 
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3 (7.7) 
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1 (36.0) 
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2 0? 
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5.0 


4.0 


3.0 


1.0 


2,0 
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5 (3.3) 
4 (3.6) 


2 (B,0) 
2 (3. 72 

5 (3.2) 
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4.0 


3 (5.0) 

2 (5.02 

3 (4.5) 

. 
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1 (8.3) 
5 (3.4) 

1 (8.2) 

i.i_.4.i... 

2.25 


6(0) 
6(0) 


4 (3.B) 

4.5 


6(0) 
1 (12.0) 

3.2 
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The theory which framed the questions at the beginning 
pf tjhis chapter predicted that the writers at the 
lowest levels of competency would be allocating more 
processing time to'smaller linguistic units. This is, 
, in fact* what occurs. 

The tables ofVsmall unit^and large unit means show 
that the students at the lowest levels of competency*^ 
when compared to other writers» allocate more pausegr 
time to small units» allocate less pause time than oth- 
ers to big units* and have a larger range of pause time 
allocated to both small and large units. The top writ- 
ers* when compared to the others* have less pause time 
allocted to small units* a middle amount of pause time 
allocated to large units* and a smaller range of pause 
time allocated to both small and large units. The mean 
pause times suggest that the middle competency writer 
is giving his or her primary attention, on the average* 
to. large unit processing and still has some protlems 
with small units. The low competency writer* on the 
other hand* is* on the average, giving comparable 
attention to both small and large units. Third, the 
high competency writer is giving primary attention to 
large units and minimal attention to small units. 

This picture that emerges from the averages is 
modified somewhat by the picture which emerges from the 
percentages of total pause time allocated to large or 
smal 1 un i t s: 



i 

X 



Wr i ters 



X Smal 1 Units % Biq Units 



Other 



I 



( correct ions ) I 
1 
I 



Top-Fred Nar 
Aug 


21.7 


4 4.3 
— ilx2. 


31.7 
_2Cx£ 


Top-Jane Nar 
Arg 


14.3 
7.06 


43.6 
75.8 


38.4 
' 15.0 


Middle-Bill Nar 

Aca— 


21 .9 
— 22x1 


68.7 

,5*x2- 


4.0 

IlxCi 

11.3 
30.2 


Low-George Nar 
Arg 


44 *2 
56.0 


43.6 
13.5 


Low~Sh i r ley Nar 

~^fl~ 


39.6 
22x2 


37.5 

5_2xl. 


'22. t 
w._2jl21 



The poor writers allocate about 40 percent or ncre of 
their pause time to pr^cesslnq smalt units, but the top 
writers allocte only about 20 percent cr less. The tcp 
writers allocate about 75 percent of treir pause to 
processing bigunits and revisions* but the poor 
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writers allocate only about '60 percent or less to these 
processes. The middle writer has a very high percen- 
tage of time allocated to large units, but the alloca- 
tion to revision is very small. The accentj^f top 
writers on revision is one reason tht the top writers 
have a smal ler* average pause time for larger uni{s and 
sometime a smaller percentage of pause time for larger 
units. In the revision process top writers may te 
allocating attentlonal capacity to units even larger 
than those included in the larqe unit category of sen-' 
tence, clause* and paragraph processing. 

The number of words a writer skips backward ' in 
revision could be one indication of the size of the 
unit being processed in, revision. The better writers 
skipped back in the text more than one word eight 
(Jane) to fifteen (Fred) times while making revisions* 
while the bottom writers did this only two (George) to 
three (Shirley) times.-* The top writers paragraphed in 
their writing, and the average length of the pause time 
before their paragraphs was ranked first or second 
among their various uses of pauses. The bottom writers; 
paragraphed only once, and this paragraph break was 
smal 1 • 



Mr 



Another 
processed is 
total number 



i nd i cat 1 on 
t henumber 



of the size *of ^the unit being 
of vrords per pause (divided 



of words by total 


number of 


pauses ) : 




\ 


TgP\;WRITERS: 


Fred: 


4 .66 




Jane : 


5 .15 


MIDDLE WRITER: 


Bill: 


3.23 


BOTTOM WRITERS: 


George : 


2 .23 




Sh ir ley: 


1 .90 



This measure of process! ng shows that the top writers 
write in longer spurts* getting more dcwn on paper 
before they have to pause and attend to a problem. 

These pr oce s s I ng. pa t ter ns are Still evident when 
individual items within the categories are studied. 
The top writers, Fred and Jane, allocate no time to 
Mid-Word Dauses and very little time tc Mid-Phrase 
pauses, and process four to five words for every pause 
used-. In addition, the top writers appear to use 
longer words. The' bottom writers, on the other hand, 
«use Qyd-Word pauses and substantial Mid-Phrase pauses, 
and process only about one to two and a half words for 
every pause used. Of the percentage of pause time 
allocated to various functions, the top writers allc- 
cated to Mid-Word and Mid-Phrase pauses only .C6 
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percent to 9.4 percent of the total pause time. The 
bottom writers, on the other hand, allocated ?C.t per- 
cent to 38.8 percent of the total pause time tc the 
small units at the middle of words and the middle of 
phrases. Furthermore, in revision the hot torn, wr i ter & 
recopied letters and the top writers did not. 

Another ( nteresl I nci pattern in the data is' the 
range of Variation among writers at different com- 
petency levels. The point is that the range of pro- 
cessing time may be as important an incicator of how 
time is allocated as averages and percentages. The 
assumption is that as a writer becomes more practiced 
at processing small and large units, developing automa- 
ticity and using attention to chunk units, the range of 
the individual's processing time within a given unit 
should narrow. The subject's processing capabilities 
havs, in such a case, a practiceo central tendency. 
There are two indicators of the processing stability in 
the top writers. First, the standard deviations for ' 
the large and small units (shown on pace 76). The 
total data set shows a standard deviation of 2.43 for 
small units, but top writers have a standard deviation 
of onf> 1,?6. In large units, the total set has a 
standard deviation of 14.53, but the top writers have 
an 5.D. of only 5.80. A second ,i nnicatcr is wht ther 
the subject's pause percentage fluctuates from letters 
to esays. Df the totall time spent" writing, what per- 
centage is allocated to pause and dees this percentage 
fluctuate from letters to arrgument? 

I 



\ 



NUMBFR OF SLCONOS 


USEO -TO WRITE 


EACH WORD MVfFACE) 


1 




_1UQI 


.CflirtllMG-eAUSE 


-11(161 






Subject 


Argument 


Narr ft 1 vc 


1 . 


• 


Top Writers 






1 


* 


Fred 


3 .?P 


3.63 


1 


1 


1 „_JflOC 


ZaVj 


2i22 ^ 


I 


< 


Middle Wr 1 ter s 






1 




Dill 




3.60 ^ 


1 

1 




Rot torn Wr 1 ter s 




4 


1 




Ceor qe 


* .13 




1 




Sblciey 






1 





In summary, the top students show smaller standaro 
deviations in their allocation of pause time, and bot- 
tom writers show higher standard. devi a\ ions. Further- 
more, the top writers allocate attout as much t Imr to 
pauses in n-irr.it I on as they do in argument., sho'wirn a 
practiced stability fn their writing flow. Bottom 
writers, however, show great variation from one writinq 
event to another, showing that their wr'itino flow has 
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not ye t stab i 1 i?ed. 

in addition to the size of the unit processed ✓ end 
the stability of the f.low» there.*! 5 the issue of spetd. 
The video-tape data showed the following distribution 
of seconds used to write a word (total seconds spent 
writintji pause t i nie excluded* divided ty number of 
^rprds) : 



NUMBER OF SIC0ND5 U5E0 Tt) WR 1 1 f? F ACH W(1KD UVFPAGE) | 

inQi-tDuwiiyc^e&ust,jit!ti 

Sub Ject t Argument Narr^t Ive 



Top Wr Iters 
Fred 

JflOC 

iMiddle Wr I ter s 

nm 



3.2P 
3.40 



3. A3 
3.60 



[Bottom Wr Iters 
Geor qe 

5biUey„. 



Shirley's rather fast rate in narration (2.M) is 
especially interesting because Shirley allocated ^»7.7R 
percent of her tine to pauses while wr king narration* 
One inference is that because Shirley stppped fine* 
planned her writing* she got an executive scherre to 
organize her writing at several levels of processing 
thus* she was able to write faster when she did write. 
Pn the other hand* when Shirley reduced her p aUSC t I Hie 
almost by half in argument* she found he r se 1 f wr i t i ng 
at the slowest rate of any of the writers. 

The patterns of writing at the lowest levels of 
competency haVe * i nt eres t i no similarities to language 
patterns in oral 1 anguage • In ? .the deve 1 opment of young 
speakers* conversational structures ar^ preceded by 
pre-conver sat Tons like peekaboo oarers. These pre- 
conversations include such speech forms as babbling and 
label i ng » and these forms have sone of the qual it ics ' 
wh'ihc appear in the pause data -and writing sanple si 
frequent ftDCQ^iDfi problems? frequent processing of the 
language in short spurts* as shown in tht frequent 
pauses ~ a round sma 11 units* and signs of interact! on s 
with a pre-c.onver sat ional partner. These last ^ 
HtaiU ur es * t Mr signs of • n ter act i on * bee ome ev i d£nt in* 
^^CQDV^tsatiO PtFl ^ ^ Ur ns described in the next 
^Tapter. the 1 anguagep Atterns in the papers at the 
lowest level s of competency do* therefore * sugcest a 
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CL£"cao¥CL5at iQDal speech event underlying the text. 
This ftWCQQyftUfltiQDfll c fiQCQdiQfl speech event is a 
critical period in the dcvel opment 'of oral language 
skills-. The encoding problems* like babbling* in oral 
language* are viewed as efforts to develop new struc- 
tures* not as just errors and deficits to be lamented. 
A similar attitude is suggested here for written lan- 
gauge. 

The pictjjfe that emerges is one in which the 
writer at the lower levels of performance* leads a much 
more erratic life during the composing process, averag- 
ing only a few words between pauses* .allocating most 
prfuse time to small units* and having a larger range of 
pause time -while moving from one writing episode to 
another. This picture is quite consistent with a 
theory which predicts coding problems* and the absence 
of chunking and automatlcity among beginning writers. 
This picture is also quite consistent with the other 
behaviors that were noted during the writing episodes. 
The poor writers* at one time or another* sounded-out * 
words* one of the poor writers sounding-out frequently. 
Second* the poor writers seemed to he physically 
straining themselves during the writing. This was sug- 
gested by a visible tensing dyf the muscles* by heavy 
breathing* and by an awkward twisting and turning 
around and over the paper on the desk, one student lay- 
ing her head sideways on the desk and looking at her 
pencilin profile while she continued to write. 

The middle student* Bill, is an example of someone 
who received a passing score on the letter with a 
minimum score (7) but did not receive a passing score 
on the essay (6). In the pause stJdy, the middle stu- 
dent used 3.40 and 3.60 seconds for each word, higher 
than one top^tudent In both samples and lower than 
another in narration. This pattern of overlapping with 
top students is evident in other pause fjgures. The 
next ^chapter will examine the special problems of stu- 
dents in the middle group with failing scores of 5-6 • 

£UA£ILE Y : Ib£ SQciQlingyisri£ Iask Id HciiiDs: Llcoj 
CQQfcecsaUQQs^te Bitual ECQtn CooyttsaticDi ta Eitual 

In the previous chapter, the/students at the 
lowest levels. of competency in.Writinq were found to 
encounter frequent problems in the cognitive processing 
of small units. Nevertheless* students at the middle 
levels of writinq competency* although showing substan- 
tially fewer problems In the cognitive processinc of 
/smal 1 units* sometimes still did not achieve a minimum 
level of competency in writing. Thp problem of the 
middle level writer appears to be difficulties *itr 
higher order skills. The question addressed in this 
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chapter is what are those higher, order skills? 

Neither the shorter route nor the multiple levels 
conditions in theories of memory, both of which, helped 
explain the antecedents of encoding problems, provide a 
useful understanding of what these higher ortler skills 
might be. Yet,«f a. theory of writing, with its own 
inherent lawfulness, can be^construc tCd , then these 
higher order skills and thelY antecedents must be 
understood • • 

A promising framework is soc I ol Incui st Ics . This 
line of inquiry has had two traditions*, one emphasizing 
relationships between the writer and the audience and 
the other emphasizing relationships between the writer 
and the subject. The project for the first line of 
inquiry was outlined by Socrates: 

he who would be an orator has^to learn the 
difference of the human souls — they are so 
many and of such a nature, and from them come 
the differences between man and man. Having 
proceeded thus far in his "analysis he will 
next divide speeches into different 
classes: — 'Such and such persons,' he will 
say, 'are affected by this or that kind of 
speech in this or that way,' and he will tell 
you why. The pupil must have a good theoret- 
ical notion of them first, and then he must 
have experience of them in actual life...." 
(Edman, pp. 318-319). 

A recent example of this tradition is a study by Rut in 
and Piche (1979), who examined how changes in ^the 
intimacy or distance between^wr I ter and audience influ- 
enced student writing. 

The second line of inquiry, emphasizlnq the rela- 
tionship between the writer and the subject", is 
represented by Brltton's Investigation of the specta- 
tor, expressive, transactional continuum with its 
underlying contrast betw*een the subjective and objec- 
tive experience (Pritton, 1973); Applebee's investiga- 
tion of the continuum of elaboratlve Choice, with its 
Underlying contrast between the "definitive, fully 
articulated summation of an establ i shed system" *nd 
reformulations which stress the uncertainty of the 
established system (Applebee, 1978)? and Moffett's I-It 
relationship, which Moffett joined with the speaker 
audience-relationship (1-you) to form the universe of 
discourse (Moffett, 1968). Moffett's writer-subject 
continuum, like Britton's, contrasted the subjective 
and the objective. 



The third line of inquiry is suggested by 
Brilton's description of poetic language as the use of 
language to make a ""verbal Constructs "an objeot," or 
a "formal pattern" (Britton, et alt 1975). Transac- 
tional language, on the other hand, is used M to ret 
things done" (Britton, et al , 1975:88). The focus in 
these distinctions is not on the writer-audience rela- 
tionship or the writer-subject relationship but on th^ 
text as a medium, /the underlying distinction in 
Britton's examples/ is between texts as permanent 
objects and texts as transitory events. A similar line 
of inquiry and a similar distinction appears in the 
investigations of Mary Louise Pr,att (1977) and Walter 
Ong' (1977) . 

« • 

These three dimensions of audience, subject, and 
text are the written forms of the three major charac- 
ter i st ics wh i ch soc iol i ngui s ts have identified in 
speech events: participants, ends, and setting (Hymes, 
1972); participants, purpose, and setting (Brown and 
Fraser, 1979); interlocutors, topic, and setting (Fish- 
man, 1972); and participants, subject matter, anc chan- 
nel (Hal 1 iday , 1978) . 

In the present study, the speech events underlying 
a text will have three dimensions: distflbciufl* the way 
the relationship between the writer and the audience is 
defined, either close or far; pr_QC£S&iufl» the *ay the 
reality of the subject is projected, as approximate or 
definite and as easy or hard; and mCiifiliufl* the way the 
text is projected, either as transitory or permanent. 
Each of these dimensions of a speech event is signalled 
by a word or phrase wh ich ijue i ther invariant or proba- 
bility (Brown and Frase / r<1979 :37 ) . Xcu and cut. for 
example, ars 'invariant signals of close disiaDtiDfi • 
These 'three dimensions will be grouped into three 
speech events-- £O.QY£C5fltiQ05> BL£i£QtfiiiC05 » and £4CC- 
sj.Li.QQS • The first two are the primary concern c*f the 
middle competency writer. 

QistauciQU Sules 

C_GQy_eXSatiQQS apd BLfiSfiQiStiSDS follow a different 
set of rules in distancing BCBCes.sin3» and modeling* 
CQuY-etSAiiQa establishes very close jliitfiQtiDfl among 
participants, an approximate reality in EL2££i5iC2» and 
an impermanent text in model inc. The close diStfiQCXDS 
of tQDY.£L£StiCD bas been remarked upon by/Hardinc: "The 
gossip implicitly invites us t© agree that what be 
reports is interesting enough to deserve reporting and 
tha.t the attitude he adopts, openly or tacitly, is an 
acceptable evaluation of events" (Harding, 1962, p. 
137). Grice (1*»7?) has descrited this close distancing 
as the cooperative principle of natural fanguage. 



Grice argues that under the rules the writer is ^ 
required to follow four maxims: to be relevant (maxim 
of relations)* to be truthful (maxim of quality), to be 
informative (maxim of quantity)* and to be clear (maxim 
of manner^. But the listener is required lo invoke 
impl icature (some implication) so that the" rules will 
appear, to beffollowed. Robin Lakoff (1979) finds 
Grice's maxims to be unworkable for conversations* but 
she agrees that listener impl feature is essential. But 
what is implicated in conversations? R. Lakoff sug- 
gests three different sets of politeness rules. The 
position taken in this present study is that cOfiy.exs.a~ 
liQDS invoke the diUaBCiog rules of equality or 
camaraderie: act as though you and the addressee were 
equal; make him feel good. Grice's coope-ration princi- 
ple is* therefore, typical of ^ronver sa t ion s » but 
Grice's maxims are typical of "he B.CQC£5sifiS rules 
writers follow in BCCSant aiiflDS . not ceD¥£L5atiQD&. Tn 
£QQy.exS at iQUal texts, writers and readers are expected 
to follow -the pcQcesSina rule of approximation, both 
readers and writers invoking impl icature frequently . 

7 

The cooperative principle is most often in effect 
when the relationship between writer and reader is per- 
sonal, reflecting the reciprocity, spontane i ty , *Snd 
empathy found in dyadic conversation (R. Lakoff, 
1981a). But, as Searle (1975:76-77) and others have 
argued, normal conversational rules' are suspended in 
non- idiomatic cases. Pratt (1977) has called this 
suspension of the cooperative principle in non- 
idiomatic cases "putting oneself ,in verbal jeoparcy." 
She says that "Boring lectures annoy us more than bor- 
ing turns in conversations" and that wben all semH ance 
of turn-taking is abandoned, as is the case in formal 
Rr.e.se.QjtallQQ.S* the narrator engages in a game of "ver- 
bal jeapardy" (p. 215) and the reader - assumes the 
audience's "right to judge" (p. 110). Ths situation in 
BCe:afi.QtatiQQS wil be called the uncooperative principle 
and it usually appears in some form in most handbooks 
on writing. For instance, one handbook says that the" 
writer assumes "that *the burden of communication falls 
mainly upon him" and demands "as little of the reader 
as is consistent with his (the writer's) own inten- 
tions" (Brandt, Peloof, Nathan, and Selph, 1969). 

The contrast between the distaDcitiS features of 
conversations (the cooperative principle) and distanc- 
ing features of presentations (uncooperative principle) 
is also evident in the erQ.C£5SiQ3 features of both 
for -ns. PxQCCSSiDg in CQayetsaliQQS. . as noted earlier, 
emphasizes approximations and a you-know-what- l-n tan 
aqreement between reader and writer- that alfnouch the 

* 
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realities We not being clearly stated at the momentt 
the realities are, nevertheless, dear in some approxi- 
mate way. CQDyftCSfltiQQ» say Berger and Luckmann, 
•••takes place against the background of a world that is 
silently taken for granted" (1967, 2). Clark and Clark 
(1977) have called this the reality principle, an 
assumption of £Q£iy.e.cs.§tlQD3 that„ co-occurs with Gr ice's 
cooperative principles v***"^ 

According to the reality principle* listeners » 
interpret sentences in the belief that the 
speaker is referring to a situation or set of 
Ideas they can make sense of- On this basis* 
listeners can build'up an- Internal model of 
that situation piece by piece (Clark and 
Clark, 1977, p. 72). 

In Clark and Clark's model, reality is easily 
knowable, but in non-Idiomatic speech events, particu- 
larly third-person reports and explanations, the parti- 
cipants assume that reality is more difficult to .know. 
These two different assumptions, that reality is either 
easy to kno* or hard to know, are Marked by different 
words. For Instance, a number of studies have/sug- 
gested that £QQye.C5fltlQfl5l speech events have foore siro- 
plf coordinators (and* but) and sequencers (ItyeQ, sq) 
than do formal written RxeseatfltiQas* which tfcnd to 
have more cnbedders (w.bic.{], becauifc) and paral lei isms 
(DQl/but» Citbex/QL) Davis, 1941; Harrell, 1057; Hunt, 
1965; D'Donnell, 1967; Loban, 1976; Kroll, 1/977; Chafe, 
in process). Schorer (1950) has noted that/coordinat- 
ing conjunctions like SQdS and buts. "suggest that the 
several element^ in a sentence have equal Importance or 
unimportance." The suggestion that all elements are 
equal is another way of saying that the elements 
describe a reality which does not require complicated 
tools of analysis and which is rather easy to knew. 
However, connections like because* tfbicjQ* if» alibcusb* 
and b&tt elevate some elements and suboj/dlnate others, 
cremating a hierarchy in the organization of reality. 
Such a reality, is more difficult to know and to 
analyze. 

In addition, various words signal the BCQc.£5iirja 
characteristics which project a reality as either 
approximate or definite. George Lakoff (1975) has % 
shown how different hedges, for example, distinguish 
tetween approximations and definitions. LcCSfcly. ietflk" 
inu is used as a hedge for approximations, stcifcllY 

scaaiana tot definitions* 

\ (a) loosely speakfnq* a whale is a 'mammal* 




(b) strictly speaking, a whale is a .mammal . 

(c) Loosely speaking, a whale is a fish. 

(d) Strictly speaking, a whale, is a fish." 

<d) is false (or not reasonable) says Lakoff, because 
calling a whale a fish is an approximation of realftV 
not a definition, and iirictly. sp.£akiOfl refers to a \ 
"definitional and primary cr iter i a w W or category' 
membership, (a) is false because saying that a whale 
ts a mammal is a definition of ,reality, not an approxi- 
mation, and loosely, speaking an approximation in the 
sense that it refers to secondary, not primary, cri- 
teria (pp. 239-2*0). 

» i ■ 

Hedges which project approximations of reality 
sometimes distinguish between a generalized approxima- 
tion and an approximation based on secondary proper- 
ties. This is what happens with hedges like lQQsely 

ice.ak.ina and Leaular_ : 

a. Harry is a "regular fish. 

b. Loosely speaking, Harry is a fish. 

(b) seems strange, according j:o Lakoff, because "it 
asserts-that Harry .is a member of the category fish to 
soma decree by virtue of having some Secondary property 
of fish. but» says Lakoff, (a) "simply says that he 
sw ins .well and is at home in the watert, while it 
presupposes that he is not a member of* the cateaory 
fish whatsoever" "tp. T39 ) . "WhatsoeveV w may be'too 
strong. Harrry is not a fish as a reslilt of secondary 
criteria, but he is a fish as a rsult pf a generalized, 
metaphor icaT approx imat i on of reality 

The approximate hedges are often informal words 
like SQL! q£, lecscly Sp.fiakJ.Qg, csgulat. and KiQcJ q! 
--all of them referring to eJther secondary or general- 
ized criteria and all of. theTh typical bf informal 
usages of classification, f 

Another group of words operates in ways very simi- 
lar to hedges. First of all there are the informal 
intensifies like a lot. plenty/. y_e.r.y., and pretty 
(much). Robin Lakoff (l<>81bM6) has argued that these 
intens i f iers, although appearing to be very definitive', 
are, as*4a matter of fact, approximations: 

They state their claims more weakly than do 
simple direct performative utterances. 
Intenslves do so by roundabout means, but tt r 
fact remains that the strongest argument is 
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the most direct and understated 



These inffensff lers, like the^pprox imate hedges,, have 
their contrasting counterparts in general i zers 1 ike 

laciely., typically., iQ aenetal and in essence --all of 

.then formal and def initive. In Robin Lakof f' s "terms, 
the general izers dre more definitive because the,y are 
more understated. 

In summary # RCQteSSiog chracter ist ics divided 
themselves between the easy, approximate reality of 
informal t CQDy.BL5fliiQDal speech eventSt marked by such 
words as jLU$f SQLI Qf» and BlfiBtY-t and the difficult, 
definitive reality of formal, explanatory or lecture- 
type speech events, markedly such words as bfiteuse* 
whittl, L££tmlcall¥» and in fl^eul* 

BLQcessiQfl features often interact with distautiDfl 
features. For instance, the definitive, clear formula- 
tion about reality can be a form of i 1 locut ionar y sui- 
cide. That is, the clear formulation turns the speech 
event into a presentation with sharing diminished or 
eliminated, but the approximation keeps reality a 
shartd and implicit matter which the two partners in 
the speech help to project together. 

tlQdeliQa Rules! t 

tiQdellina features, the third dimension of speech 
events, describe the text as a setting or channel of 
communication. The assumption is that the text has 
some underlying rules about text as a cultural 
artifact. Olson (1980), for Instanced says that text- 
books have "an important archival functlcn in preserv- 
ing what the society tifkes to be true and v£l id 
knowledge frtfm which rules of thought and action may be 
derived" (Olson, 1980:106). This archival function is 
not, however, an assumption underlying the social notes 
that students write in school.' In fact, one rule of 
social notes in schools is that they should be thrown 
away. This difference between" the assumed permanence 
or the assumed impermanence of a text is one of the 
fundamental distinctions that Ong makes between oral 
and written cultures. Onq argues that formal written 
forms acquired some of the qualities of a monument 
(1977). 

This same difference between permanent and imper- 
manent texts is implicit in Pratt's ( 1977 : 134 -147 ) "d i s- 
tinction between speech acts which emphasize. Igllgb.il" 
ity and those which emphasize asseLlability.. Tel labil- 
ity refers to sayijig-it- for -the-sak e-of-say i ng- i t , and 
assertab i 1 i ty refers to say inq- i t-f or-the-sake-of -an- 
ob ject i ve-record. Pratt finds that exclamation narks 
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and words like fifefiQlutfily are reliability markers. 
They show that the speech event is an impermanent, 
transitory display, not a precisely oroanized assertion 
for the permanent archives. 

The text, then, declares by. its title, by the way 
it ends, by its use or n on -use/of such social note con- 
ventions as parenthetical expressions and the capital- 
iztion of whole words for emphasi s »that it is either a 
permanent document or a t ran si tor yv documen t . Cenv.jir.Sfl- 
tifiQS., in general, invoke the rules of impermanence and 
PX£S£utatiQQ3 invoke the rules of permanence. In sum- 
mary, £QQy.££S aliens have clo^T distflQCinfl, approximate 
pcoctssina. and transitory modeliDfl. EttsentatiDOS , on 
the other hand, have far distant iQ3 » definitive ctcr 
tfiiilQg, and impermanent modeling. 

The hypothesis of the present study is- that the 
students in the second* group (scores 5-6) may have 
failed tbejj^nimum competency examination because they 
follow in JWir writing the rules for CCD^£L5atiCDal . 
not &C£S£«KiQDal speech events. Students in groups 
three andWcTur, on the other hand, may have passed the 
exanination in writing because these groups followed 
the rules for pxeseotatiooal , not cQDHexsaiigofll , 
speech events. 

Eattanns af CQQtffcLsyfctiQQai Scieecti Events. 

As noted earl/er (Chapter III) the words anc 
phrases. signal 1 ing the three dimensions of cQDVfcLSa- 

were counted in the writing 
samples of letters and essays from 1980 to 1981. 
First, the Pearson WPfrelation and the exp 1 a i ned var i - 
ance for all the letters and essays in the two years 
was calculated: 




A 12&Q _IiIIIII~"l2fiI~_ I 

Topic | No. | r | r2 | No. | r ~™rS | 

Fssay 170 | .59 I .35 | 169 | .48 1 .23 |<3> 
,1 i i i X 



Next the letters and essays were arranged fn four score 
categories, dropping samples from scores 4, 7, and 10. 
A one-way analysis of how the CQ.QV.eL St ifiDal means vary 
by score category showed the following: 
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Essays 1980 and 19P1 \ 

_ > , 

lZZ-SQULC£Z--lZD*EIZs5mZaZZIOZ_^ 

iBetween Grpsl 31 18524.01331 6174.66 , 8$ 38.329 |.0000| 

U_i .1 I 1 1 i — 1 

lHHhiQ^tBsi22ai.aS221 A S22ii--lfeKQ22l i 1 

I Total M| 226 1 54448.85161* I I I 

: I l i i l- l 

* Letters 1980 and 1981 

| Source T~67FTTsuin~of ~Sq~T~MeaiTsq ]7 ratio? Prcb I 

I i i T ___JL 1 1 i 

I tela Gta-QCBii 2.i-mixHiZl-22Umil-£2x2feH-:iQQQ« 

I With in Grps I 196 | 8728,86161 '4415 350.1 I I 

i : i i . i i i i 

iicui 1_122-iuzQ2__3.fi._a1 i i i 

** * 

A Scheffe procedure was used to determine where 
the significant variation was occurring: 

Essays 



._____&_1 
1980 I 
Group' 1 1 
Group 2| 
Group 
Group 
TOTAL 



31 
41 
I 

_1 



__q_1J1__q_1— __Q.i i_S*a„_25_&_£QQl * 

I 

61 11.831 10.10 f 4.il 
'421 26.001 ^.53 | l.VT. 

54 I 37.961 14 .68 | 1.9* 

141 41.281 15.60 | 4. If 
116| 32.681 14.99 I 1.3} 
. 1 1 1 -i 



1.2261 to" 

23.0301 to 

33.955 3 to 

'32.V274 0 to 

£9.923.5 to 



♦I 

22 .4 406 I 
2P. 96991 
41.9706 I 
50.29741 
35 .4386 I 

I 

I 

9.30051 
20.27201 
22.2611 | 
22.9986 1 
U_.___4_l 

^ I 

10.0773 I 

24.1989 I 
3F.3571 I 
32.03071 
2f .75691 
- i 



1981 


• 1 








1 . 


Grpup 


11 


381 


7.861 


4 .35 | 


.70 


Group 


21 


36 1 


i6.eo| 


10.24 1 


1.70 . 


Group 


3J 


Hi 


17.181 


7.56 f 


2.2T 


Group 


41 


26 1 


19.301 


9.13 | 


1.71 






ini. 


.1__2_1- 


._2---— 1- 




• COMBINE 9 


1 n 




• t 


1 


Group 


11 


44 | 


8.40| 


5.48701 


M 


Group 


21 


78 | 


21.751 


40.83301 


1.2| 


Group 


31 


651 


34 .44 1 


15 .78371 


1.95 


Group 




401 


27.001 


15 .73011 


2.4$ 


TOTAL 


1 


2271 


23.721. 


15.52171 


1.0$ 










1. 


1 



6.4364 to 
13.3391 to 
12.10£5 to 
15.6168 to 

.U*_l-_-I_- 

*6.7409 to 
19.3139 to 
30.5351 to 
21.9693 to 
21.6968 to 



The groups in the combined data showing significant 
difference at the p* 05 leeyl or beyond are 1-2, 1-4, 
1-3, 2-3, 4-3. Only groups 2 and 4 were not sigrifi" 
cantly different. 
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Letters 



I — Gcqup i 

I 1980 
t Group I 
I Group 2 
I Group 3 
I Group 4 
I TOTAL 
I 



I 1981 
I Group 1 
I. Group 2 
I Group 3 
I Group 4 

I.IQIAI 

I COMBINED 
I Group 1 
I Group 2 
I Group 3 
I Group 4 
j TOTAL 




I 

8.66f 3.72 
12.4f| 7.75 
19.861 7.29 
20.641 5.70 
16.80| 8.12 

i 

I 

7.00| 5j 
11.691 4 
13.80| 6 

AUa3j._6.*2i_ 
*■ I 

7.341 4.98 
12.071 6.13 
76*1 17.391 7.61 
18.691 6.70 
14.271 7.66 
1 i. 



23 
36 
31 
12 

29 

26, 
200 
1 



28 
21 
66 
30 



I I 

1.52^ 4.75 to 12 .5745 I 

1.35| 9.7334 to 15.23591 

1.081 17.6752 to 11.05811 

1.521 17.3485 to 23.93721 

.821 15.1774 to lP.434felN 
-1 ^ 

1 -10 | 4.7155 to 9.28451 

• 70 1 10.2685 to" 13.12041 

1.19| 11.3616 to 16.25131 

2.101 11.7756 to 21.05771 

! r i 

.921 5.4474vto 9.24201 

.731 10.5989 to 13.54601 

.87| 15.6548 to 19.13461 

1.311 15.9822 to 21.40251 

.54 | 13.2007 to If .3393 | 



The groups in the combined data shoeing significant 
difference at the p. .05 level or beyond are l-?2, 1-3. 
1-4, 2-3, and 2-4, but not 3-4. 

Because. the same students wrote the letters and 
essays in 1980, combining letters and essays confounds 
the results. Nevertheless, the pattern- of . £ Q Dmir 
tlQQdl markers in combined data is not markedly dif- 
ferent from that in separate categories: 

I Source Td.F.J Su'rn~of ~Sq T~"Mean~SqT~F ~Rat7i~r~p7S* 
I 1 1 l i 1 __ 1 

IWithin Grps I 4231 59380. 8110 140.3801 *j-*****x 
I 1 _ i._,„ -1 j ! 

The Scheffe procedure on the combined data shows the 
followinoi 
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1 I 731 7.98631 5.2849! .61861 6.7532 to 9.2194 
1 i i"_ L 1--- i 

3 | 141 125. 25531 14 .7548 U .2426 1 22.7987 to 27.711$ 

TOTAL I 427|19.2974| 13.32691 .6449| 18.0298 to 20,5651 
_1 1 i i- I™ —I 

The groups showing a significant difference on , the com- 
bined data for 1980 and 1981 were 1-3, 1-4, 1-2, 2-3, 
and 2-4, but not 4-3. 

On* question is whether the a^purtt of CQDVCLSar 
iiQQdl markers was influenced more by the type or mode 
of writing than by s^ore category^. Some students may 
vary audience distance and writing skills by mooe , and 
the question Is wjhether this kind of shift affects r 
£QQy.exsaliQlial patterns more than score categories. A 
two-way analysis of variance ( tQQ^fLLSdiiDQdl markers X 
mods ©>f writing X score category) shows the following: 



Source, of Var iat ion ( Sum of S^D.FJ 

I 1 i. 


Mean Sq I ' F |F 


. S 14 
1 


ttdla-tftttts. 

Paper Mode 


111567.270 1 1 11567. 27*106. 54? 
1 _ L .1 1 1- 


.0001 

1 


_Sc2L£_CaL 

2-Way Interaction 


| 160.12$ 31 


1053.37$ 9.88$ 
._ . I .1- 


.0001 

1 


Explained 


131007.25$ ftf 


4429.60$ 41.5c? 
1 1- 


.oool 

i 


Residual 




__lQ& A *fci _ _1- 


i 


TCJTAL 


| 7565 7.750426 1 

_1_JI l_L 


177.600 « I 
. _ __U 1- 


1 

, 1 



The joint effects* main effects', enc Interactions 
effects are a 11 Ns i gni^i c a nt , ' bu t the F ratio for 
interaction effects is substantially smaller. The next 
uestion Is what is the pattern of these effects. A 
ultiple classification analysis shows the fallowing: 



Hi 



Grand Mean = 19.30 

7 • 

r 
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Variable i 

CatfijlQCv.. 

Paper Mode 

1 Essay : 

2 Letter 



Score Cat 

1 Scores 

2 Scores 

3 Scores 

4 Scores 



r I 

2-3 | 73| 
5T-6 |147| 
B-9 |141| 
11-121 66 
i 



T N |Unad justel ET4 Ad justed"? or ~T PET 4 

i^^lDftKlfltiQQl l_lQdfcD£Qd£lU_e£* _ 1 

I II. | 

12271 4.43 || 4.92 f 

I200| -5.03, I' | -5,58 | 

I J I -3» I .39 

1 i I 



it 



* I I . 
"11 #31 | | -12.06 
"2.09 | \ -2.08 
•5.96 | | 6.70 
A. 43 I | 3.65 
i_a4 -_l_xi2i 



C 



The patterns in the CQQ^LidtiQQal analysis can 
•^summarized as follows: . * 



be 



1. 



2. 



3. 



CQQttexiatiQQal markers are at their lowest level 
of frequency in the papers at the lowest levels of 
competency. * However, the paper s at the lowest 
levels do average seVen or eight £CQy.etfiflti£0fll 
markers per paper. ] 

£QQY&LiaiiQQ§l markers usually shew their creajest 
increase in frequency between group 1, the lowest 



group 

level, and grdup 2, the next highest level 
next most frecuent increase occurs between 
and group 3» /he group just below the top. 



owe st 
The 
group 2 



Between group 3 and group 4, the qroup at the top, 
CQQY.fiCSatiCQal markers show either a small 
increase or a decline. , The small increase does 
not register a significant difference between the^ 
two groups at the t6p. The decline does reoisteT 
a significant difference .between the two tor 
groups. 



Score categories adebunt for 21 percent 6f the 
variance of conversational frequency, and the /node 
of writing— letter or essay— accounts for only 
12 percent of the variance, Osucgesting that 
increasing CQOYfiLSaliQIial markers may have a * 
higher protability of influencing scores ttvan 
changing the mode of writing. 

Letters use substantially fewer CQD^etialiQCal 
markers than do essays. Jhe means (X) below show 
the variations of 4i5£flncin3» fiCQCfiasIng, arc * 
DQdeling by score group. ' 



I 



9 
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I j. 1 Qi&tflQcltia 1— EcQccisina i tcdtlina — 1 

I Grou|l LettersI F ssaysl Letters I Essaysl Letteri Es<says| 
I 1 _ L .1 i ...1 -1 



1 
1 


i_l_. 


_ax51_l.:_JuL5JL— 2X&2-1- 


.^2xQ2l_ 


.K2C.1. 


.1x22. 


.1 


r 
1 


2 I 


6*10 |, 12.20 I ^*02 1 


8.161 


1.9* I 


1.38 


1 


i 




... .1 1. 


1. 


_„ .1. 




1 


i 


1.1.1 


llx£Qj._12x2Qj...axi2-l- 


.11x021. 


.lxfti.l. 


.ixlfc. 


.1 


1 


« 1 


12.23 T 11.97 | 5.00 1 


13.551 


1.46 I 


1.47 


1 


i 

.1 




.1. _1 1. 


. . i. 


l. 




1 


\ 


ELeseatatiaas. 










• I 


1 


Distancing I Processing I 


Podel i ng 


1 


I 


i 


1 


1. 






1 


i 








Essaical 


i 


1 I 


1.20 I 1.61 1 1.03 I 


2.56 | 


1*65 I 


l-.ll 


1 


i 


-U- 


. 1 i. 1. 


.1. 


. _ .1. 




1 


i 


2-1- 


.2x5.2.1— i*6_4_L_Z*&&-l- 




.2x12.1. 


.2x22. 


-1 


i 


3 I 


3.28 | 6.32 I * 3.80 1 


6.67 | 


3.97 | 


3.06 


1 


i 





i 1 1- 


.... 1. 


. . .1. 




1 


i 





._4x&a.i_lix&i_i..4xQ2^i. 


.2x62.1- 


.ix2fc.l_ 


_ixfe2. 


.1 



The writers at the lowst levels of competency make the 
smal lest. range of . ad jus t ment $ when they shift from 
essays to letters. That is» low competency students 
use very few speech event markers* and those markers 
which these Students do use consistently show very lit- 
tle frequency difference fronf one speech situation 
(letter) to. another (essay). Furthermore* these mark- 
ers show very little variation from one speech Cirren- 
sion (RLQCfiislDflf distaaclD^ f QTQdjalina ) to another. 

EatleLDS q£ ELes&DiatiQQal Speech tveats 

The total frequency of l2C£5£alfltlC0al markers was 
compared with scores* using the Pearson correlation and 
observed/variance: 



1. 




.12fiQ. 1. 




12fcl_l 


* 1 


Topic 1 


NO.I 
... 1- 


r 1 r2.| 
1 1 


NO. | 
1 


r | 

1. 


r2 I 
1 


Essay I 


.1211. 

1701 
1 


..x5_Ql— x25l- 
.67| | .A5| 

1. 1. 


-14Z1- 

16<M 

1 


._x£<tl. 

.6'8l 


-x211 
.471 

1 



The same calculations were made with the scorino 

r amoved T or subjects out s ide of the f ami 1 y 9 school **nd 

other imm?dl ate exper I ences of wr i ter and reader : 
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— iSfiQ 


i_ 






1 


1 Topic | 
1 - i_ 


No.| r-| 


r2- | 


No.| 


r 1 


r2 1 


l-LfcUfiLl- 
1 Essay | 

1 i. 


4701 .621 


.38J 


JL'IZi. 

1691 


.631 


.401 




The removal 6f. this category, the category with the 
most unreliable scoring, lowers the explained variance 
. for the 339 combined essays from .38 with the category 
included to .30. For the 319 combined letters the 
explained variance declines from .4P with the category 
to .44 without. The results that follow for BCfcifcOtfl- 
Honal markers include the distant-subject catecory in 
the calculations. 

1 

Next the letters and essays were arranged in four 
score categories, dropping samples from scofes 4, 7, 
and 10. A one-way analysis of how the pr.£5e.QtatiLQa.l 
means vary. by score category shows the followino: 

Essays for 1980 and 1981 

- - J^_______J_ . 

I Source , 0.FJ Sum of Sq | Mean SqT F RaticTProb~T 

IWithin Grps I 223| 7510.794*1 33 ♦ 680? | I 

! 1— .i i_ i i| 

ILQHL 1.2^1.^121^2^21 Z.Iil^ l"~ 1 



Letters for 1930 and 1961 



t 



-SQucc&_U_D*E*l_5utn_Qf_sal_lleaQ_SaIiIEiaii4~etc^I 

Between Grpi 3| 1951 .9609| 650.6536| 4 9 . 61 4 | .0000 I 

-t— T 1 i a._„. i _• 

TOTAL | 2001 4535.48831 | | 
1 1 „ 1. 



Li 

A 
I 

.1 



• 



A 



A Scheffe procedure v»as used to determine where 
the slgni-ficnt variation was occurring: 



o 
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Essays i 



11980 .11 I 
I Group 1 I $ 3.66 
IGroup 2 I 4, 12.38 
IGroup 3 I 54 15.64 
IGroup 4 I 14 26.71 
ITUTAL I 11$ 15.18 



I 

1 1981 
IGroup 1 
I Group 
I Group 
I Group 

I IQUL 

IC0MB1NED 

IGroup 1 
IGroup 2 
IGroup 3 
I Group' 4 
I TOTAL 
I 



1 
I 
I 
I 
I 

Ji 



I 

2.80 | 

4 .82 | 
5.93 
8 .71 

5 .86 



1.141 .7233 to 6.61001 
.74110.8779 to 13.88401 
.80114.0270 to 17.26871 

2.32l21.6e37 to 31.74491 
.71113.7619 to 16.60011 

1 • L 

I 



2 
3 
4 



5.55 
11.55 
18.09 
30.30 



I 




-1. 



I 3.39 I 
I 5.39 | 
I 6.13 | 
I 8.09 I 

_1__5.___ __________ 

I I 

5.29551 3.3591 

2.000 I 5 .075? 
16.06151 5.9941 
29.05001 8.384$ 
14.8678 1 9.4824 
1 1 



I 

.551 4 
.891 9. 

1.85 1 13. 

1.58127. 

I 

.501 4 
.57110. 
.74 |14. 
1.32126. 

.62113. 
L— 



.3533 to 6 
7318 to 13 
9665 to 22 
0387 to 35 
__&____-lt 

.2742 to 6 
8555 to 13 
5762 to 17 
3684 to 31 
6276 to 16 



.66981 
.37931 
.21531 
.57661 

I 

.31671 
.14451 
.54691 
.73161 
.10801 
-1 



The groups in the combined dta which showed significant 
.differences at the p. .05 level or beyond were 1-2, 
1-3, 1-4, 2-3, 2-4, and 3-4. 

LfittSLS 



I Groups 
I w_ ' 



1 1980 
IGroup 1 
IGroup 2 
IGroup 3 
IGroup 4 

I IDIiL 

1 1981 
IGroup 1 
IGroup 2 
IGroup 3 
IGroup' <r 
IU1TAL 

Combine 
••^IGroup 1 
IGroup 2 
(Group 3 
IGroup 4 

k " ■ 



lNo.1 

1 1- 

I I 
I 61 
I 331 
I 461 
I 14| 
_i_92l, 
I I 
I 231 
I 36| 
I 3.11 
I 12 1 
11021 

i__L 



Mean I 

.__— i 



d| 



I 



I 291 

I 691 

1 7f>\ 

I ?6I 



5.00 

6.57 
12.41 
12.92 

_______ 

.7.00 
11.69 
13.80 
16.41 
11 .83 

I 

I 

7.34 4$ 
12,0721 

17. 394 T 
18.692} 

:_4 A _2Q_ 



S.0.1 

.„__1 
I 

2.36 | 
2.58 | 
4.27 | 
3.89 | 

I 

5-28 I 

4.21 I 
6.66 I 
7.30 I 
6.34 | 

■* mi mi f*«— «|fc.__ _-> 

| 

4. 9 87? 
#.1341 
7.6141 
6. 709$ 



S.E.I 

L 

I 

.96 \ 
.45 I 
.63 I 

,1-04 I 

___Z-1. 
I 

1*10 I 
- . 70 I . 

i.9 I 

10 I 
62 I 



95T. Conf . 



1 

2 



2.5166 to 
5*6587 to 
11.1430 to 
1Q.6813 to 

4.7155s, to 
10.2685 to 
11.3616 to 
11.7756 to 
10.5071 to 

*~ 1" 



,926, 
.738$ 
,8734 
1,315$ 



5.4476 tc 
10. 59b 9 to 
15.65 48 to 
15.9F22 to 
i____Q2_IQ- 



Int. I 

i 

I 

7.4834 
7.492$ 
13 .683J 
1? .175$ 

U_Q_._1 
I 

9.2P4$ 
13.120$* 
16.251$ 
21 .057? 
13.079$ 

__ L 

I 

9.242$ 
13 .546$ 
19.134$ 
21 .4621 

nam 



f * 

The groups In the combined d^ta showing significant 
differences at the p. .05 level or beyond are 1-2, 1- 
3, 1-4, 2-3, and 2-4, but not 3-4„. 

The 1980 and 1981 data of the £Cfi5£Ql3iiQGi t like 
the CQOttfcrLsatiQDS » was combined to see whether or not 
the pattern differed from the separate patterns for 
essays andlletters: 



— i 

jRetween Grpsl 3| 12923.51201 4307.8351 1 16.584 | .0000 | 
I TOTAL | 427| 28590.52341 | I I 

l i i 



The.Scheffe procedure on the combined data shows the 
following: 

v * 

Groupf No.T Mean T sTdT P57e7~T 95X~Conf 7~Tnt7~T 

2 I 147| 9.61901 4.87981 ,4025| 8.8236 to 10.414$ 
1 1 i 1 i „ I 

4 I 66|23.0000| 10 tf3552 | 1 .2 746 | 20.4544 to 2?. 5454 

! ' 

The groups .showing a significant difference on the com- 
bined data for 1980 and 1981 were 1-2, 1-3, 1-4, 2-3, 
2-4,' and 3-4. • 

One question, as noted earlier, is whether the 
amount of presentational markers was influenced more by 
the type or mode of writing than by the score category. 
Some students may vary in their skills with essays and 
letters and jay vary by mode some of the languae used 
to -nark C>res.finiflliQQ5. A two-way analysis. of variance 
shows the following ( etesfiOlatlgnfll markers X moceof 
writing X score category!) : 

Mam Effects 16679.461 4 4169,863 173,509 Too 

Score Cat ' 12946.371 3 4315*457 179.567 .00 

\Paper-ModeVScore Cat 1816.806 3 i 60S. 602 25.199". 00* 
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I • A 1—1— 1 1 1 

iResidual " I 10093.66$420| 24.033 

I 1 1 _i 1 i 1 

I iaiALl"""III""-l^^I?Ili^2l — ftfe^Sl 1 1 



The joint effects, main effects, and interactions 
are all significant, but the F ratio for interaction 
effects is smaller. The next question Is what is the 
pattern of these effects. A multiple classification 
shows the /oil owing: 

Grand Mean = 12.09 





ERIC 



Variable ♦ 

CaLag.oxy.__ 

Paper Mode 

1 Essay 

2 Letter 



Score Cat I s I 

1 Score 2-3 I 73 1 

2 Score 5-6 11471 

3 Score 8-9 |142| 

4 Score 11-121 66| 



[~N I Unadjustel ET4 Adjusted fori BET4 

1 1 Q_Y.i_-iQ.al i_lo.d__Q__iatiel— .--1 

'I I" .11 J 

|227| 2.78 I I 2.81 I 
12011 -3.14 I I -3.17 | 
1—1 J- 



I 




-7. 78 
-2.47 
1.70 
10.46 



i.__Zi 



The patterns in the presentational analysis can re sum- 
marized as follows: 



1 . 



_Lfi_e.Q_fliiQ.oal markers are always at their lowest 
level of frequency in the papers at the lowest 
Tevelsof competency, and these markers are always 
at their highest level of frequency in papers at 
the highest levels of competency. 

In essays, &t£seamiQQ-l markers show their 
greatest frequency increase between' groups 4 and 
3, the top and the next'-to-the- top group. In 
letters, presentational markers show their largest 
frequency increase between groups ^ and 3, the two 
middle groups, and nearly as large ah increase 
between groups 1 and 2, the two lowest groups. 
This may suggest that the business application 
letter has more social Restrictions against 
conversational structures. 

Score categories account for 44 percent of the 
variance of CL£SfiDt3tiQ0dl freouency, and the mode 
of writing — letter or e ssay--account s for only 12 . 
percent of the variance, suggesting that 
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increasing ftCCSfiDiaJtlQDflX ma caters may have a 
higher probability of influencing scores than 
changing the mode of writing. 

Letters are usually shorter than CCOYecaali^Da . 
and BHaatntfltiQoal markers appear less frequently 
in letters than in essays. But the difference! 
occur in CLQCeSfiiaa and distancing markers, not 

modeling: 



J- i — DiiiaDciQ3_-i_"EEQtessiDflI__lI_It!Qdenaa~~I 

I Group | Essays | Letters I Essays r | 



I '3 I 6.3?| 3 ^28 | 6 . 6 7 1 3 .'8 0 I ~3 . 06 | 3.9 7| 

i 1 i x x j i i 

The modeling features may show an increase in letters 
because in letters the address in the upper left 
counted as a title and siocftLfiiy. counted as a summary 
cone us" ion. In other words, the mCJlelios features of 
the letter are more formulaic and mere strictly 
required than are the oiQdsliQg fetures of essays. 

PausLos. 2 f U&eaiiiQD "' " """" " 

In essays, distancing features show a dr arrat ic 
increase between groups 3 and \\ ELOXessinfl features • 
are about equivalent to distancing features in oroup 3 
essays-l-in fact, slightly more frequent— but, even 
though BL2C£5SiDS features do increase significantly 
fro* group 3 to A , the increase laos behind that of ' 
fllStaQCiOg. The question is why should there be' an 
extreme change in one dimension and not another. The 
problem may be a result of the fa^ct that the BtQcessinS 
traits which can be counted in the sample sizes under- 
taken »n this present study do not account for ctCCOSiz 
log features of a more complex kind. These more comh 
Plex features can be seen when two types of papers, 
both anchor papers from the *9P0 and 19E1 readinc, are 
contrasted. One paper is a ten, which means it 
received two fives, and the other is a twelve, which 
means it received two sixes. 

^ The two Dape/s on a field trip, following two 
Pages, show differences of sentence form and overall 
organization. At the sentence level, bcth the five* and 
six use introductory subordinate clauses ("If you are 
interested..." and "While these places teach \ * * 
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wonders..."), but only the six paper begins a sentence 
with a past participle (Located in the hills 
above... - )* joins an internally punctuated series with 
a semi-colon (paragraph three), and us l( es a colon to 
signal a series (paragraph four). The two papers also 
differ in the way they e stabli sh a thesis- in the intro- 
duction. The five paper says the Explor i tor i urn ,i s an 
"excellent" place because "There arte so many things to 
do that the class could easily be entertained for the 
whole day." The second paragraph adds the notion that 
students might learn: "It's the kind of pi ace you can 
go and actualTy have fun learning." The next pareraph 
introduces science exhibits without examples and then 
moves to opening times and entry fees. 

• The six paper* on the other hand* identifies in 
the first paragraph the problem of combining entertain- 
ment and learning and in the same paragraphs - presents 
the Lawrence Hall of Science as the solution. The next 
paragraph provides a view of the outside of the Hall 
and a quick review of the room inside. The next para- 
graph is a review of the rooms inside* complete with 
examples. The next to last paragraph introduces movies 
and activities outside. Then the conclusion restates 
the thesis: "you have fun while -you learn." The six 
paper shows more complex sentence structure, a mere 
precise formulation of the thesis* and a consistent 
pattern of generality followed by example. 

The next two papers on a favorite person show a 
similar contrast. The five paper introduces Mrs. 
Christine Wilson and her . love and understanding. The 
next paragraph indicates that her love and understand- 
ing extended to other students and teachers. The con- 
clusion returns to the present friendship between the 
writer and Mrs. Wilson. Like the other five paper, 
this five, although fbcused on a top*ic, has a rather 
generalized focus, a mutual friendship, which is 
repeated ("She has always made me feel like a 
daughter...") without being developed in specific exam- 
ples. This five, like the other, also has some indica- 
tion of an attention to and 3n awareness of sentence 
for-n: "She treated the other students as adults, not 
like fourth, fivth/* and sixth graders as we were." 

But the attention to sentence form is not as 
apparent as it is in the six. The six paper twire 
places the modifiers after the noun* something Hss 
sophisticated writers rarely do: "He was a man, rather 
old, about 8*i or so" and "He survived the surgery, the 
strDng willed man he was." The overall organization 
begins with a focus on two qualities, "fri^dly" and 
"str ongheaded." The next paragraph presents evidence cf 
the "friendly" thesis — the visits each day, the hot 
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WRITING SAMPLE A 



ft** tritt tot WU^ doS^ fake. j» im/* fad* fha± a dfrmilfl rawm t v» *nu$& 



in ^mooLl^ilg fficeplqttS frridimmdars +a fluTdygn .a* chil dttBi fflua ^ wmi-fii* ..>n(| < 



learning or 4sa -ttitfi j V* noral ,rtnfrisfti, rur rfg j Vrvri .fine pto^e uk*masfta%tittS 



ft&m^ihi*yfr fl, toflrWlJUS way * Jtrt fig ^gj rf land, jmaplfltt flfl4 mflrifl 



fOM h S fa toft bu ligi j . tomntUflT g jgWCg ami ajhnwowu) The mirtil is firm mi^ „*; 



^i^jyfttoljflj a i k j ibut nft Li&M en j^ij nuaft to ps -h> flu Uuafrfr/Mjfc. 



- — ry-— 
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WRITING .".AMPLE A 
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mmfi q\acAJto. Hit any das. ort a £«(cl +r v 0 

.^W eosaWy ..fee arttf&*L6r rW> *jwkcC< 

1 '<f°rjum +Uy «e erf- \eo£ <CSJA\t note " J 
:^v\d actually We_^u* J«afHiW _ 7 ^ i 

; V Most. sf..-+^_.acKlbb. .^e ..boste . ■ 

iy° a r rife e S^y- ^ _ - I 



! newer.-.. 



Keep th e ExpWJforiua.Q^a^ JS^Tut ! 
w x V 13 "5* «*Citt/»a -anJl^iACaf tonal ' 



v-TS . ar, 



— . u /u 
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WRITINC SAMPLE 



107-A 



dlLTlAfl OViU (Hf/v^r lfa/?/ _, t ._ 



■< y ' " - ^ — ~ urr i i/'krfiiuii 1/11 ■• i * f* — ■= i r/nLffirxj f/ci 

E&akd Ivr n/vt ^ 4iM gja ^.c'^a ; ~ 



. . . . . tji fcn i n I ft I II , I 

ia dJ OS jSujfcs T&ftAiA heC She, 
hefl • -A- - ■ • - J • 



-C^wv- CACaa H-Ap^ -hj^ i, qWo- i'a flw~FWJ 



V 



7 



best copy A 
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v. No. 41 

WRITING SAMPLE . ^ : 

107-1 



erne — <£ ™At/ Lm fruitidncu fag jy^^ 1 



Jd TfiQK amd AM g 73L £2Q^ 

Afrua a/rmt An f*r£ five At ms^, J>o Tgtcl 6%?. 

— jrMim USA m^ani^M l& utaa 

T /!f\PVr Q££ldltt&t JtjlA- *svrn t^sn JtLj# \Z*^ 

tiJfrr drag eJrM/J- /> s ,/a* ^»-n>> ^. 




. T~j. m i ° ,ca « 4 *= — — Yftfrri umm sin 



. W >WCW ey *A<dW' ] ^ h> 

rn<yju- jajj^ u^OU. W.fl^ VV^n ^ r^rj 



/ 
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' V rieS ' ThC thlrd P ara 9»-aph begins the 
cluSinn ^K f ° CU ! eS . 0n the "strongheaded- thesis, con- 
cluding with a shortemphatic Sentence— Grandpa 
Engstrom refused!; T*ft two parts of the thesis have 
been woven together by making the -friendly- thesis the 
setting for the "stranqheaded- evidence. Then the 
v^Mh^T? ? lth 'i he ?ma< * of passing time ("his old 

lork of ll^) ^ ° f <■«.-«" see him 



c a ™ ese P aIr s suggest that in the top papers 

students add a layer of traits from expository speech 

latency. Both CQnyfitsatiafii and ftLesentfllion* hcve 

fSm^JjV' 0 "!- / hC ^ ositor Y speech e^t^n oral 
fori, would be ritual ceremonies like oaths of office. 
When £aa Qs it QE y. papers .are read aloud, as RCMCDia- 
fo? Q fh. a r«fX!! t?,W ? ha PP en s^t conventions, the result 
IZ^l ^'S/ehers is usually confusion and despair. 
S i 2X r ? Se ,S und ^standable only as a\orrr of 
ritual highly conventionalized withina given commun- 
ity. Like most rituals, expository prose is a verbal 
construct and a pattern, and it is a speech evenLiS 

out onT t ? at lt 15 a Piece of ^-ouace which 2 be 
Put on display so that readers can examine" it. It is a 

pnTexniM °?,T nt ? he ^ me SenSe that a Photc 9 ;.- 
phy exhibit is a communication event. The difference 

pltlnH^lh a\ I ^ hat MBMitBEy prose dramatically 
extends the distance away from the audience and adds a 
I^yer of BCaccssiufl which i s ' d i f f ere/>t . The difference/ 
is the consistent ordered pattern of thesis 

a e ruiS^7!;^"" OPenin9, closin ^ generality, example-end 
Ltln !l at *ve sequence. In addition, the sentences 

t l .; mbe information without the use of subordi- 

2*1 " fll • " hil ** The "strong-willed man he 

was, for instance, embeds information with an apposi- 
ng, unmarked by a subordinate, and with a subo?Sl- 
nets clause, also unmarked by a s'ubord i na tor . The 
oasic difference between Qr.Qcas.siQg in presentat lens 
and RrofcuUM in eWQlUioni if that rKSSSS lS* 
BCuaalaXiQQa projects a def in i t i ve .^mplef feal \tv 

eS?oSb2SS*f?S '? ff&a-fiJLiQQ5 projects, in, addi.tfon, 
autonbmous linguistic form, both at the sentence and 
text level, as a definitive, complex reality. In exco- 
ffrH Q ?K thercfor *' OQstellD.2 rules fce.gin to merge 

with the atQce_5S*Qsi rules. The notion of exposition's 
"autonomous written prose" (Olson, 1981) is another way 
of say ng that the text .becomes a part of the reality 
which is projected, just as a painting may- project a 
reaity and is itself an object or form for study. 

The existence of eaftflaitifiD. as a third register of 
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speech event helps explain both why the top two levels 
of letters show very Uttle change in BLC5e.ntfltitti 
features and how some kinds of ftCQCCSSiDS and CCll^liDfl . 
a.re not accounted, fpr by BCfi5£0tfltiQQ features. 
Letter St unl ike cQDMfeCifltiQn5 and exaSfintfliianSt 
require that the writers invoke rules of autonomous 
linguistic form In the ft'r_Qce.s.5iog jand o.&dSliDS'' of the 
text. The'date, the address» the opening* the 
closings-all are highly stylized and convent i^nal^ and 
are independent of other rules, about BLCtessiflfl subject 
matter and' -narking distancing Ihe markers that dom- 
inate in some letters may be signalling the &s£QS_ilQr_v. 
rules which mark independent 1 ingfiri st Lc form. The 
markers are not* as noted earlier* easi.ly counted. The 
point is that the change, in top letters is not, 
accounted for by features of QLeatntaticQS and ccny.tr.:: 
satiQnS* A similar pattern^ of expository influence 
appears to account for the shift from a competency 
I eve f near the top (10) tc the top (12). 

5utniiar.Y. ~ % 

Four speech events appear to underlie written com- 
position* representing different levels of compentency. 
These four speech events are a* set of rules whicfc writ- 
ers must invoke in their writing in order to establish 
a certain (relationship with^the audience* to project a 
part icul^r*-real ity» and|to shape a certain kind cf 
text. The^e speech events are one "way of describing 
whatsis meant by hfajtvS? order skills in writing* and 
because these three speech events have comparatle forns 
in oral 1 anguage » >r i t ing appears to be not so much a 
shift from bral language as a layer which is added to 
or built on an oral language foundations The next 
chapter will exam i n^Jevelopmen ta V trends in entCfiiCfl* 

tctiy.exsatio.ns and BLfiSctttatiQns- • 

QtlAEI^E S£l< ' Ih£ Qfiy.e.LQp.(Dsntal Pat£exn : . tcoin tnccdina 
tsTsitual s 

* » V * 

The writer at, various levels of competency uses 
&ntQdina» can.yer;saiiQnal» ncesentatianalt and e&HQSir 
tfity structures* The question addressed in this 
chapter is what are the developmental trends from 
grades <» through 1?? In Cctober, 1977, as noted ear- 
lier* 2**690 students in Oakland* California, grades <\ 
• through 12, wrote a wr it ing. sample cn "an object you 
are especially attached to." In May, a different group 
of 2,271 students wrote on "a person you like, dislike, 
or admire.** These papers were scored, and a sample, of 
lf^'was drawn. Three of the papers hao irissinc infor- 
mation, leaving a sample of 17*, 31 from October and 97 
fron May; , . v 



Five Interact ions were .anal yzed: (1) between e|rade 
level and £Q£ttiiio& structures, (#) between grade level 
and, dv.er.jqc number of words per writing sample, (3) 
between grade? JevH and conversational structure*, (4) 
between grade level and presentational structures, [b) 
letween scores and grade/ level, and (6) between the I 
scores of the three strucrtures. 



J 



.The means of tatodiDQ markers I rT grades 4 through 
in the sample of 182 were as follows, including pre, 
* - and comb I ne d : 



12 in 
post. , 



fcr.a<JA_-_'_^_etc 1__. 

I No. | X |No| 
— -1 1 l_J 


.Eg5t__Li_eLe:Ecsl.Ccait 
x 1 \ i 

i i— — i i 


ilosd 


1 1 _McaQ_ 1-J 


L.tlcaql.- \ 1_-„J 




1 (Paper s| (Nov. 1 | 

1 1 1-J 


(MayMlotdt No.ltodln 

t 1 N 1 


I Score 


M C__1Q 1.1. .0361 „ Jj_ l.Q3fc2J 

5 | 5 ■ | .OHO 1 • 0 1 9 | .0 340 

1 1-1 1 1 J 


L__5*4_ 

5.0 


- .61 5__i..Q17«L-_i_..QMl 2 i 

71 M I .02931 Tl .0*14 25 '1.0343 

„__1 I 1-1 1 1 X — 1 


6.3 


...Q| ll__i_^QQ2ai_ll «D2frl v 21 1.Q119J 

9| 13 I .%? r >0| 24 tOlft* 39 1.0195 
1 1 1 I 1 1 1 


L.-5.2_ 

7.6 


-1Q1.._'_13_..1. ^01831 -11.. .0431 25. ..J 

111 IS | .01121 H .0134 ?9 

„._i._.:_...i i__k i j 


I.Q221J 
.0123 


8.1 


.12 J i_ 1_.Q121K11._.C0Z1 1Z J 

T0 1 At HI 1 1 9f | 178* 

1 i 1 ...J 


fflQC3 

I J 


___q*i_ 
i 
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T lie means (X) of the total words ty grade wete as 
follows: n 
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<» I 5| 

l.__U. 

^ 1 51. 

6 | 9| 

z — l^.esi. 

H ' \ 26| 
1 1. 

10 | 25 I 

A i. 

U___.U_3.Q1. 
12 I 17| 

- A 1. 

i i 

TOTAL | 1821 

1_— 1. 



.,__ao_i__S_D*_i____i_-..__t_.L. 

l\').00\ '5 2 .031 [ | 

i i____L___ 

.Ul___l____*_ll 1-1--5.1. 

156*111 ^0.711 
i i , 

H5.00| 67.95| 

__i l _____ 
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i_-__L_____ 



i. 
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.1. 



i_-.L_2__::_ 
I *l-3,2-3 I 

i _____ 



Jj£an_ !__.___ 
I n 

.-1 i 

.11__3_1..JLQ1 
I 



.l_l_-ll___Cl 
I 

1 i 

2----_l____l 
I 

1 

1 

224.471 17 

1 



1 

I It 2 

.1 
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* indicates pairs are significantly different *t the p. 

• 05 level ^.nd beyond. 

The pattern of pre» post? and combined £QD__LL_.i___ 
iiQQal markers at each grade level in the sample of 1P2 
was as f ol 1 ows : 
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The ft)«ans (X) of the CQQYfcLSallQQfil markers a/e 
significantly different in two areas: (]) between cjrade 
] 1 arid (jr ade 1 ? c on h i ned » an d (?) t>r tween the gr ade l» 
post -mean and the made 0 post-mean. 

The pattern of pre» post* anj^comhtned 
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l2L£££Ql_IiiQ_iai n.<*rkers at each qradr level is as fol~ 
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The means of the CLC seolat iQQaJL markers are signi- 
ficantly different only between gr,ade 8 and grade 9.^ 

The pattern of scores in the population of 
2.<>90 pre scores and 2»271 post scores can be found in 
Append i x D . 

CQE)_:tL_idlioDi5l and B£cSCDf a^iQQal structures show 
the following patterns Of chanee from croup I to oroup 
IV i,n the grade h-1? data.* ' I 

_ 3 — : 1 

Group | Convers.l Chdnce I .present. I Channel 
| Mean I I Mean | | 

i Jit.l 1 1 

II 7. 9663 I I 4.739 7 | | 

__-Sc:t.Lei-2-2l 1_ — i X £ _.i 

2| 17.2109 I ♦9.2246*1 9\f^l90 I *%.r i 793l 

Scores r »-6| I I I I 

i 1 __JL__: 1 i 

3|*?5_25_3 I *ft,.0'«9* | 13.3*21 I 43.7331* 

-^ACQL^-ttzZL 1 i 

<»| 23.7273 I -1.5?H**| 23.0000 I 49.<479t 
Scores 1 1 -1? I I I II 
1__ i 1 1 



lor cciiStnX^tiQDS » the following changes are statist! 
cally siglff leant: Group I to Group II » Group II to 
: Group II I t Gr<Dup III t6 IV. For tCD3_fit_ifitiCD_jl 

/ v 
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structures ♦ the following changes are statistically 
significant: Croup I, to 1 1 and Group II to II 1| 

Because the SU£Sl$lQ9 index is the result of d i v i 
ing by total number of words, and conversational and 
prcsentat ional markers are not .,' the encoding indexes 
cannot be compared with the other two except by 
translating all t hrve ' 1 ndexe s into 7 scores and then 
ex.iiiining the relationship* The following is the 7 
scores for the .three structures at each grade level: 
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A pattern very similar to that found above • r» the 
crade distr ibut ions is also, found in the comparison of 
I scores for the three structures, in the ninth grade 
samples (4 29 letters and essays): • 

* * 

Scores 2-3 I +1.60 I -.84., I ? \' 
„__1 1 _.— 1 +-:-L-A 

^caLBS-irt-i—- raQl-l.-l—.r*!!-. — f--~ — --2C 1 

Scores 8-9* I I I I 

I~l n 1 

_StQL£S,llrl2l IxZa_i ±xl$^-A — ^-±lxtt JL- 




The n*>xt three pages show • gr aph s* of the 7 scores 
for CQtQSiiuy. £CD^eLiatiQQ_t» and BLtSfiDtfiiiCDi. ■ Iht 
nrxt page shows the 7 scores for both October and April 
at each grade level during 1977-197P. T.he' next page 
shows the*/ scorrs for the comb ihed 'data, October and 
April, at each gr 0v level. Last, page 11S-C shews the 
graph of /.scores for both letters and essays, 19h0 and 
lVfVi, at the ninth tirade level. 
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Combined M^ans (X) . = Encoding 

.Translated to 2 Scores = Presentation 

T c . Conversational 
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The development trends that emerge are the f^Uow- 



1. Bet£J»en grades 8 and 9, there is a statistically 
significant increase in writing scores, in t;cQy_££- 
idliQDal markers, and in BtfiSfiniaiicajl markers. 
This l.tixrease qccurs at the same time that the 

— relat jcVrrship between the three structures of \ 

SOCQ^iftQ* CCD^£CSfliiflQS» and BLSSCDtflilQQS 1*1 
&nder goring? a marked change. Mn eighth and ninth . 

grades, (ftnkexSfltiQQal and er.e.seaiaiiQflal struc- 
tures are both showing a consistent chal 1 ence 1 to 
£he do-ninance of fiQc.QdJ.Qg structures • 



2. Although there are a few Inconsistencies in the 
data, overall the speed of cognitive processing 
shows a steady increase throughdut t^e grades. 
The evidence for this Is the data on total words. 
All of the essays were written within a fifty 
minute time period. . Jhe means (X) at each tirade 
level and the test of' s ign.if i cant differences' 
among groups of cjrade.s raise the question of 
whether there may be a ceiling effect in process-* 
ing speed at the upper grades.* That is, some' stu- 
dents in the twelfth grade may have reached a 
point close to their maximum processing speed 
within a fifty minute period. Tfre pause data sug- 
gested that there may t>e both a ceiling and floor 
effect in the writing — a point beyond, which a fas- 
. ter speed is not helpful and a point below which 

the speed cannot go without having the process, 
^disintegrate. This pattern of performance is typ- 
ical of babbling or pre-conversat iorjal speech 
events in oral language. 

( r 
• 1 

\ . • ■ 

3» tOtQdiaa structures dominate the 'attentions! capa- 
city of writers at the lowest levels of competency 
and in the early grades, 4-7. . 

< /. 

kQQ¥£LsatiQQal and fiLesgQialieoal^ structures re • 
almost equivalent . in' the early grades, 4-5, ^and at 
the lowest levels 6f competence. But in graces 
6-7 and at the competency level just «£ove the 
bottom, CQOYeLSfliiciQal structures clearly domr 
ina£e.\ An grades 11-12 and in the highest level 
6f competence/ p.£e.S.&r]Xaii2Qal fegins to dominate 
relatively speaking (as sh'own by I scores,,). In 
abscxlut* numbers, &£SSfiOtaliQQal markers are still 
dojni natAj by " CQQy.fitSaiiQ.oal markers at grade 11 
(15.20 tH 31. 93) 'and grade 12 (13. B3 to 23.2*) and 
in combined letter's and essays for 19H0 anc* 191 l ♦ 
i grade n ine • ; 
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- ■» -93 
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.(t(.QUQ-_lJ-.CouvetsaUoa-tkaQ. 

1 I 7.1863 

.1. 



.'-CLCiCDtatioL_deao_l 

<■ .73 I 

1 

.1 
I 

1 



3 I 

1. 



.11*2102. 
2*> .2«>53 



13.35 



I. 



Significantly -different* . 



1- 4. 1-3, 

2- 4, 2-3 



1-2 



/ 

1-4, 1-3, 1-2 
2t4, 2-3 
3-4 



As* noted earlier* £xp.Q£itor_y_ structures "beg in to 
appear in the top papers, an$i these structures may 
have an influence on scores in the upper grade 
levels. 

One. issue in the relationship of CQDYLLiar 
liQufll* fcLLSCDlatiQQal*/ and L&fcQSltCL^ structures 
is whether the writing/shows a shift from one 
structure to another pr shows a layer ing of one 
f structure on top of Another* A shift would be 
shown*- for instance.*' by a sharp drop ill teqyCLSfiZ 
tiQDal markers afteV a stage or period of ccmi- 
nahce. CQDycLS§tiQD^l markers shew a decline in 
V the data in two pA aces--f ron group 3 to group 4 in 
the combined essays and from grade 11 to 12 in. the 
combined f)ctobef-Apr i 1 samples. Ihe decline of 
BLCSfctitflt iCQa.1 /structures in the essays* however* 
is small* the /smallest change from, one group to 
another in the combined essays, even though sta- 
tistically significant, and the drop ingrade 12 
could very well be a result of the sma^ll early 
sample (5). Pre-post 1 scores shew tcny.CL££licD^l 
markers moving upward at the end of the schcol 
year. The general impression, therefore, 'Is that 
£Qny£rs_aj t jLgnal markers increase, then EL c se n - 
Liadal markers are added as a layer* and then 
£&HQSi£&Lyf markers are addcjld. Each addition will 
cause some change in the underlying Tayers-- 
changing the frequency of certain cjj.s i dQtinc. mark- 
ers* for ins tance--but underlying forms never 
totally disappear* jTs would occur in a shift. The 
. layering met aphor$$!$so suggests a developmental 
trend from CQCy£t£^iit2uitl to ptLfiSCDialiQDfii to 
eSBCiitQC^ fftructyres. • ♦ 

*. . ' 

* This tf end i s icons i stent with f^he general 
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principle of the scaffold in language learning. 
Applebee gives as one example of this principle: 
the child relying "on a skill which the'child has 
already 4gJ<eJ oped (dialogue) to develop a new 
skill (naTn»ive). M (1980:8). In this present 
study, the student appears to rely on cQDYCLifl"" 
tiQQal structures t already well known in oral 
language, to develop a new skill, BLCSfiQiflti final 
structures. Cazden (1980) suggests that often in 
language learning the scaffold "self destructs as 
the need lessens." The scaffolding process 
t observed In this present iftudy is not one where 
the scaffold self-destructs. The scaffold here is 
always an underlying layer. The fact is that 
tCQYatsatiCQS and fcCSSfiomiQuS continue to have 
their own inherent usefulness In the appropriate 
speech event lpng after their basjic usefulness as 
a learning scaffold has diminished. 

5. Encoding structures, graphed 1 on the previous^ 
pages* have an inconsistent pattern from one 
grade to another. Howtfver * x^n -exam inat icn of 
the writing s%ples suggest! that the stu- 
dents are making dramatic changes in their 
handwriting and their world knowledge and 
that 'these -changes contribute to problems* in 
£Q£QdlE|g. For instance, .the shift from 
printing to handwriting may produce more 

» problems of spelling and making letters, and 
devoting attention to the shift from one 
speech event structure to another may produce 
temporary CQCQdiDfl difficulties. In all of 4 
the single grade data (9) however, encediDfl 
structures show a consistent pattern, a sharp 
decline a-s x students move out of- the lowest 
levels cff competency and almost a total 
disappearance of eoccUlDg problems at the top 
levels:\ 
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Group 31 
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Iff summary, then, the developmental trends in 
writing competency suggest four undertyinc speech 
events — tDtOdiofl. CQQyctSatiQQS . REESeDtatiCDS . 
and fiJSBQSiiiQD/titUfllfi. 



The results of the present study suggest that 
students at different levels of competency in 
school writing may have problems in different ' 
areas of competency and that these different lev- 
els may show developmental trends. There are 
three levels of writing competency in schools: (1) 
the lowest level* which has problems primarily 
with the cogniti\*e task in writing and needs to 
develop fluehcy; (2) the mjddle level, which has 
problems pr imar i 1 y .w i th, the soc iol ingu ist ic task 
in' writing and^, needs to develop focus; and (3)* the 
highest level» which sometimes has problems with 
the linguistic task in writing and needs to 
develop form. ' 

The student writers at the lowest levels of 
performance allocate more of their attention capa- 
city to small units like letters and words than do 
other writers* and this increased attention is not 
reflected ?n improved performance -at the. letter 
and word level. In fact* 'the student wr iters, at 
the lowest levels of performance have more eDCSJJlr 
ing problems than do other writers. These same- 
writers wrote fewer words in the time allowed* 
have more inflection errors (subject-verb agree- 
ment, past tense* and pronogn case)* have fewer 
punctuation errors of a certain type (apostrophe* 
comma for a series* comma- for introductory or 
independent clause)* have fewer speech event mark- 
ers* and show few differences in speech event fre- 
quencies form^one dimension to another (p.LC££SSr 
ina» distancing* and mctdelina) and from one mode 
to another (letter tc essay). 

These problems of the lowest skilled writers 
suggest tfie processing demands placed on them. 
The cognitive task in writing requires the student 
to use various strategies for remembering letters* 
words* and, other language conventions. This 
requires retrieving the information either from 
short term and long term memory or f ram. var i cus 
levels of memory. Methods of retrieval cfen . 
include automat ic ity » which is an automatic / L 
mechanism; chunking* which seems to require some 
attention and is a way of retrieving information ** 
which has a pattern or meaning expectancy; and 
full* conscious attention. The problem for the 
poor writer is that whe^n word recognition is slow* 
and not automatic* conscious attention directed by 
an expectancy from previous context* has/Mme to 
intervene, inhibit retrieval of information fromi 
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Unexpected sources, and to direct attention to the 
memory locat^n of the expectancy. Thus the slow 
or poor" writers have' an additional aid in their 
expectancy vto aid their encoding of a word, atten- 
tion added to what^ resources exist in automati- 
city, but this additional a-i d is purchased at a 
cost.'- , The attent ional capacity is expended, on - 
writing a particular w,ord .and is, therefore, not 
available for integrating larger units of text. 
Automaticity and attention can occur simultane- 
ously, anj if automaticity is handling the writing 
of words, then at ten t ion. can be expended' on 
integrating sentences and paragraphs. 

The' first problem of poor writers, then, is 
that so much attention is directed to word and 
phrase processing, that sentence and paragraph 
planning cannot take place and, therefore, very 
few large units are written. 

. * . *■ .* • ■ • 

The question is what can be' done in schools 
to help writers at the lowest levels of com- 
petency? One issue is whether the teacher cf the 
writer at the lowest levels of school competency 
should emphasize practice with Tow-level stimulus 
analysis. Polyani ( 1975, p. 33) gives some 
inter est ingVadvi ce on this issue: 

A striking feature of knowing a skill is 
the presence o*f two different kinds cf 
awareness*iof the things that we are 
skillfully. handling. When I use a ham- 
mer to drive a nail, I attend to both, 
but quite differently. I watch the 
effects of my strokes on the nail as 1 
wield the hammer. I db not feel that 
the handle has struck my palm but its 
head has struck the nail... I know the 
feelings in the palm of my hand by rely- 
ing on them for attending to the hammer 
hitting the nail. 'I may say that I have.' 
a subsidiary awareness o«f;the feelings- 
ig my hand which is merged into my focal, 
awareness of my driving the nail. 

In writi-ng, the distinction between the two* * 
skills, low-level Stimulus analysis and contextual 
facilitation, is 1 i k e Pol any i ' s distinction 
between subsidiary and focal awareness. If cne 
thinks primarily about the hammer, one may 
increase one's problems holdinc the hammer and 
will probably miss the nail, and* if the teachrr 
focuses primarily on low-level stimulus analysis, 
the teacher may, unwittingly, promote prorUms cf 
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entQdlQflt and the student will mis«f the context 
entirely. In other words* direct conscious atten- 
tion' to low-level stimulus analysis may reduce the 
amount of automatic analysis and also reduce the 
amount of conscious attention that can be given to 
larger units like the speech event underlying the 
wr i t i ng* 

What is the evidence that attent ion to the 
speech event underlying a piec^of waiting can 
facil itate learning to write in the early stages? H 
Applebee <19Pl) f as noted earlier, has called 
attention to the prihciple of scaffolding in' 
language JeaTning: the learner us.es a skill which 
the learner ha's ajready developed to learn a new 
skill. Onb skill which all younq writers have 
learned by the time' they -are. in secondary schools 
or earlier is the skill. of having a CQQyetSflJLieD 
with- soipeone • Thus , if the poor wr iters put a 
CQO¥£LSd t iOD al situation in their focal awareness , 
they can be learning the entering in thei r subs it 
diary 1 awareness. Poor writers begin writinc with ' 
a few CQQytLfifitiQQdl markers , certainly more than 
SiLfiientailDQfll markers? the foundation is already 
present • 

. The ;evi dence sugge sts the possibility that 
attention to writing as a taQ^CLfidtiCDal event f 
will inprove the students' use of encQdiOS struc- 
tures. .In this present studyt the sudents who 
show the' most dramatic decline in £0CQdiDS prob- 
lems, those who are in group two, also shew a 
dramatic increase in CQDV£L5dIiQDdl structures. 
The studies of Core, Bruner, and benevist* also 
argue for attention -to conversational interact 
t i ons • 

Dore (1979) has suggested that the conversa- 
tional act can be used to describe a class of com- 
municative bte|iav i or s wh ich appear before the onset 
of word production. These joint action fcrrrats 
( Br uher 1 979 * pp • 8 7-88 ) or protoconversat iona 1 
acts (Dore, 1979, p, 342) include such joint 
actions as peekaboo games and gesture imitation 
between mother and child. Beneviste (1971, pp. 
218) has argued that an I~you concept is a tasic 
foundation for discourse, and Lyqn (1974) hss 
argued that reference for many words <such#as bttfit 
thfcte* DQW» and later are dependent on ,the 
development of an l-you contept. In summary, sorre 
kind of In ter act i on con tex t or I -you conce p t i s 
projected by l^ow performance writers ?n the i r 
writing, and this interaction is an essential part 
of the first stages of language I ear n ina • ^ " 
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The approach sugge sted ; her e for poor writers* 
then# is one in which the task begins with a sin- 
gle emphasis on some functional interaction in a 
^CCQyexsatifiDfll speech event, It the school must 
•also give some attention to spelling and ctrer 
entQdlaa matters* then thos^ matters can come 
later, after the student writer has finished writ- 
ing the first draft. The primary aim of instruc- 
tion for poor writers will be the development of 
tlUfiOlty.. Flye.Q £ y. refers to the solution of the 
basic problem in the cognitive task, tfie absence 
or near-absence of a utomat i c't ty in writing. 
Eluency appears to be best taught through the 
instructional principle of indirection: assign a 
functional nail if one wants to teach how tc grip 
'a hammer. 

* 

The students at the middle levels of writing 
competency in schools have solved many problems of 
SQ£QSiiQa« However, the students at this level 
have more punctuation problems of a certain type 
(apostrophe, comma in a series, comma for intro- 
ductory and independent clauses) than do the stu- 
dents at the lowest levels of competency. This 
increase in ptMctuat ion probf ems of a certain type 
^uggests, of course, that the se m i dc 1 e student s 
are exper iment i ng* w i th larger, units of text. In 
any case., mastery of spelling and other mechanical 
matters will not ensure that a student will attain 
the school's definition of minimum competency in 
wr i t i ng • 

One test of the re 1 at i onsh i d . be t we,en writing 
and mechanics is how well the scores of the same 
students on different language tests correlate 
with the students'" writing score. Scores from 676 
students on a vocabulary test (Corrprehens ive Test 
of Basic Skills), a reading comprehension test 
(Comprehensive Test.of Basic Skills), a lancuage 
expression test (Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills), a .district spelling test, a writinc ttst, 
and a district test of mechanics were* corre lated . ' 
The writinq test pr o v i ded*" an essay score (favorite 
person) and a score cn a letter, (request fcr 
employment), both scores coming from the prcfi- 
ciency test in the spring of l^BO. The scores on 
the favorite person *»ssay were ther, correlated 
with all of the other tests: * 




, 1 



Test 



Mechan i csv 
Spe 1 1 I ng 

Language Fxpressipn 
Vocabulary 

Reading Comprehension 
Writing a Letter 



- Correlation With ttye 
Essay Score in the, District 

^.L—UffcZfc 

.35 

• .38 
.41 
.4<» 
.55 

# .66 





Ths correlations seem to suggest that passing a / 
mechanics test may have less to do'with learning / 
to write than -actual ly writing something or doingj 
other 1 anguage 'ac t i v it les . 

/ » 

Another part of the issue is the claim thdt 
learning mechanics may be a way to teach a certain 
kind of student how to write. The kind of student 
usually suggested is one who likes math. In a 
19B0 sample of 2*352 students who had passed the 
rrwath test in the district proficiency exajr* 1*653 
students passed the mechanics test. Of these stu- 
dents who passed both math and mechanic** only 



^9.7 percent also pa SSecf The ^favorTte ^e~r~son~ ess ay 
exam. In this same group only 52.69 /percent 
passed the employment letter assignment. 

The students who attain minimum competency in 
school writing are those who show a Is ubs tan t i al v 
increase in both tQQyer SiliQnal and^C£5&Dtcli£Qfil 
speech markers* the increases shown in the two 
m i ddl e ' group s * from group 2 and group 3. The 
shift from the middle level of compe tenc y to the 
high lsvel requires an increase in the use of 
BLfiL££Qta!ieQ3l structures. Somet imes in school 
situations the middle writer Sffems to be caught 
between two competing sets of rules. The wr i 
at the lowest levfcl has no attentional capacTrf/ 
1 eft over for such large unit con terns as speech 
events. But the middle level writer does have 
such attentional capacity available and tVife com- 
peting rules may become a problem. 

First there is the ^compe t i t i on between the 
riile of expr e>ss i b i 1 i ty (express yourself) and the 
rule of clarity (be clear).. < The rule of express!- 
bility is followed ih the close 'distancing and 
approximate processing of cQQyfcCSfit iQDfil rSt r uc - 
tures* but the rule of cj^ity is fcllowed in the 
definitive process i n of ^L£S£C taiXCDfll struc- 
tures. EL£££Gia£iQ05 give clearer and more 
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detailed out 1 i nes oy the world» but BLCSfiDiitiCflgl 
lack the personal express ton wh ich Is possible in 
conversations. Clarity* in fac£» is ?n many 
CQQy.er_satiQOal situations an unfriendly gesture 
toward the conversational partner. 

Second there is the rule of readability (make 
it easy to read) and the ru]e of efficiency (omit' 
needless words). The rule of readability is often 
fo-lldwed in LQuy.£LSfll;iQaal structures — making ^ 
things easy to follow in a series ,of "and's," for 
example-- but the rule #f efficiency almost never 
is. The rule of efficiency calls for embedded 
, clauses* subordination, part iciple-modif ier s--al 1 
techniques for removing needless.. words and all 
characteristic of &£SS£n££l±£a£ • Stmple coordina- 
tion and very emphatic intensif iers» on the ether 
hand» are techniques of readabi 1 it*y» are charac- 
teristic of CQDy.£LidiiQQS. 

Third th^re is the rHile of *one-per son commun- 
i cab i H ty and the rule of unity. Cne per son com* 
municability is a series of i njunct ions 1 ike > 
wr i te- 1 t- the •way you -say- it-to-a-friend and 
th*ink-of-the-reader- as- someone -you-k now. Unity 
refers ko matter^ like a fcpnc.luding generalization 
a nd a title. The former occurs in tQflysLsati'eojS ? 
the latter In BL£S£Qtali2Q3» The formal corclu- 
sipn and title are? to some decree? anti-social. 
The f/ormal conclusion tends to shut off matters? 
leav/ng little for the CQDY£LSfi.£iQQal partner to 
dot /and the title is an announcement that what 
follows Is not a personal message. 

7 The implications for teaching are clear. 
First of all't if the student is be ing tncour aged 
to emphasize presentational struct-urest then the 
rAght s.et of rules must be emphasized. Second? 
Students - need to be made aware of the fact that 
Writing rules vary in their importance from situa- 
tion to situation. Finally? a writing program 
should provide experiences with both CQDYfiLifltiQOS 
and BLSSfiDtatlfiDS in functional situations? gfving 
the students experience with all types of 
saiiQaal and fcL£&£QtatiQQal writing and the oppor- 
tunity for hatblina (free writing) and LllUal 
(exposition) (see diagram? next page). 

The writing assigned in classrooms and in 
competency exams represents a rrid-point in the 
contract between £2Q¥£CsaIiQQS and % BL£S£Dtaiien5 • 
The social notes written in school and schorl 
textbook s represent the. extremes. 
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In a pilot study of the presence of the 
speech events in writing encountered in schools* 
the social notes written in class and the school 
textbooks showed the following contrast (Myers* 
1981, see Appendix 6): 



Feature 



n i stanc i ng 
CI ose 
Far 



I Social Notes ; ' I 

I 

.123 | 
.005 | 



Textbooks I 
1 



0 



.059 



Processing 
Approximate 
Loosely Connected 

Def i n i t i ve 

Embedded 

Model i ng 
I mpermanent 
Permanent 4 
Conver sat ions 
Presentat ions 



.046 



.012 



.042 
.000 
.211 
.017 



I 
I 

± 



.iX. 



.054 



.072 



.0 

.022 
.054 
.153 



The approach^sugges t ed for the middle writer here 
assumes that the. rules are best learned in a func- 
tional situation. The simulations proposed by 
Moffett (1973) and others are useful--and» tc some 
degree* schools will always be^limi^ted to seme 
s imul at ion^— but the effort toestablish a wide 
variety of functional context for writing in 
schools should be the primary aim of an instruct 
tional program. In any event* the primary problem ' 
for the middle leve.l writer is to determine the 
appropriate focus for a given speefch event. Focus 
refers to the basic problem of the soc io 1 incu i st ic 
task inherent in a writing ass fgnment-~i dent if y ing 
the appropriate form and frequency cf diSiflDtiDS 

markers, dialaticiaa » ecQctiS&inc ^.aad modelling » 

all signalling a particular £QD^eL5fltiQDal *nd 
Br_£5£QJULiQQaI speech event. 



. The, prdbl ems of writers ir the top levels of 
competency were examined in two pairs of writing 
samples* each pair having scores 10 and 12 on the-, 
same topic. The evidence from these pairs* both 
at the high level • s uggest s that the students who 
reach the top scores add an emphasis on linguistic 
form which is missing from the papers at lower 
levels. Linguistic form (or % fi^BQiiifity signal) 
refers to sy ntax--moy t in g modifiers after the noun* 
for Mnstanct--and to tex\: organ i zat lt*h--the . 



pattern of 'general f ty and example* for instance. 
The potential diversity of these patterns needs 
additional study in a population of students 
beyond high school. It appear s ' tb^at students inf 
the secondary schools can attain minimum com- 
petency in writing* as measured by school district 
criteria, without much elaboration of fi^pcsitCLy 
markers. * 

These th^ee levels of competency f each* with a 
tf i f ferenfe kj nd of wr i ti nq pr obi em t show two tends 
in the developmental data: { 1 J *a layering effect 
in which each structure is an 'addition rather than 
a complete replacement -and (2) a sequence from the 
earl y. gr ades to the later ones • The 1 ayer i ng 
effect shows the fol low ing^ pattern at each com- 
petency 1 eye 1 : 

Low LeveV . 

Converstat ion 
Presentation 

\ Middle level . , ' 

i 

Eull AttfiDtiQD £20Y£CSfitiQD 1 

Pr esen tat i on 
3 ^Encoding 

» *% ^ * . 

High Level 

j 

Conver sat ion 
Encoding 



(See Diagram dh the NexJ Page)/ 

L. * „ 

The layers at*the bottom underco automatic activa- 
tion and the layer in the mi dd 1 e rece i ve s seme 
attent i on >now and then. Fven though cCQyELIflr 
ti20fll dimensions are d if f erqpt 1 f rom , and seme- 
times- the Qpposite of, ece.5£Dl.flIlQDfilI dimensions, 
rhey still maintain an underlying presencf in the 
text. A lecture or- art icle without some tCtl^£Cfiflr 
tifiDfll' markers would be very unusual. Sometimes 
these £QQy.§L5£ilQQal devices are used tO'Sicr.al 
projections of reality which 'are epprox i mat ions Q 
LhiQ!i» I beli£y£) , even though the overall reality 
which is projected is definitive. At other times, 
£UQY.ex£a£ietl3l markers are usee* tc open what evfn- 
tually becomes a cfL25eQt3iiQQflT speech cent. Such 
an opening puts the reader -aud i ence at each, 
establishes a friendly relationship for what may 
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be difficult moments ahead. Therefore, instruc- 
tional programs wh ich emphas ize a shift from oral 
to wr itten forms and a shift from the informality 
of CQD^acsaiicili to the formality of pnasejitatieos 
may not be adequate 1 y .represent j ng the layerino 
effect which is, in factt occuring in the writing. 

Second, the develpment trends also show a 
sequence: early grades showing the character i st ics 
of the low level, middle grades the middle level, 
and the bpper grades the high level. Sometimes 
the schools translate these developmental trends 
into programs for e'ach grade levfel. The evidence 
in this present stud^ suggests that this n\iy be a 
mistake. The ninth ^rade sample in this present 
study has all of the problems which occur in the 
various grade levels. In other word.s, a teacher 
at the n.rnth cradte level cannot assume, that e.Qcod.z 
ID'S problems were! solved because antcdinfl are low~ 
at the ninth grade^i in, the grade-to-grade sequence. 
A given ninth qradeVlass is, likely to have some 
students Wit.h CQCQdiog problems at least as seri- 
ous as those face-4-Hy some fifth or sixth araders. 
Therefare, the teacher of such a class faces in 
one gro^up all the problems of writing. The prob- 
lems of different students have distinctive 
characteristics, and writing instruction, maybe 
more than other parts of the curriculum, may 
require m*>re one-to-one conf er enc i ng - and sm* 1 1 
group work with a teacher. 

1 

The four hypotheses investigated in this 
study identifies four different sub-tasks eirbedded 
in the writing task. Writing in schools is first 
of all an institutional tastfc, meeting the demands 
of the public and educators; a cognitive task, 
requiring fluency or automat icity for some matters 
and attention for others? a soc io 1 ingui st ic task, 
requiring a focus on the' dimensions of an 
appropriate speech event; and a linguistic task- 
requiring the forms at the text and" sentence level 
Tor, autonomous wr iUea prose. The i nst i tut iona 1 
task in this study, as noted earlier, was the fol- 
lowing: 

' 9 

. 1. The Institutional Task 

, The minimum competency task selected by edu- 
cators and the public was a personal essay 
telling why somethinq was a -favorite and a 

* letter applyinq for emplpyment. 
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c JLimits 

', Ea/chi task w^as given 50 ml.nutes for complex 

« . l • ■<'• ' ' ' ' . ' : " 

/ PtQi££i£sl Standards 

/' • •• ' 

■ .The students knew that the readers were 

teachers and that. the writing samples would 
.be scored on a one to six. scale? each, pap^f , 
Would be read twice, the scale would be esta- 
blished by comparing papers with one another » 
and that the final score would be the! two 
scores added together. 

It is probable, of course* tha.t if the Institu- 
tional .task had been different* the cognitive* .* 
o soc i ol i ngu i s t ic » and linguistic demands' would have 
changed* and the performance of the stu.dents would 
have been different. For instance* if a personal 
letter or a social note written in class were the 
institutional task, then it Is 1 ike 1 y that. £Qny£LZ 
actional structures would have dominated tne top 
writing, not RL£Seala£±QDal structures.. If the 
task had been to" wr i te a news bulletin on an 
event* to tell a fable about an event* to wr^te a 
monologue to oneself or. to give eye witness tes- - 
t inony on some event* then the <tQQY.ex.sa.li 90 al or 
&L£ae.QtatifiQal structures used by the students 
might have shown some differences of emphasis. 
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APPENDIX D 
POPULATION AND SAMPLES FROM 1978, 1980, AND 1981 
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*» 
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25 


40 
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57 
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EXAMPLE OODE-: SHEETS 
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vhile,when 



if. rfven 
though , 



\ 



r 9 as 
soon as 

unless 



foi 

cauSeJ 
whcvwhom 

whlr.h^har(rh A itftP^ 



where. 
vhy ,wnat 



how 

therefore 
this 



however, 
true ver the - 



cr 

cm 



less 



as a res . 
also, in 
addition 



for ex. 
Still, in 
other tods 

so llhat 



even so 
finally, 
in contlii 



in summ. 
^■ in closing 



further 
, (more) 

c^m tnis 
^jzase 

because 



not 6nly, 
hut ^Also 



sort of 
kind of 




tally total 



pretty 
Tmuch) 

like to 
aljnost 

.aaybe 



[ probably 



sooner or 
later, 
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perhaps 



eei*s to be true 
be the fact 



C h U a¥ 
ai 



tppears 
to be 



it is • 
o tpossible 



li 



ratKer, 



relatively 
qpneralTy 
msically 
somewhat 
iSO to y K . 



roughly 
speaking 



in a man- 
ner of sp 
SJhe as much 

as_ 



gglf strtr 
tecn.s{m. 



loosely sp 
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most part 
aS far 44.. 
to a<cert ec 
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alo 



,many 



taHjc 



total 



sure 

•jUSt, ri- 
ght aftr 



always 
^ allfovr) 
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lecially 



spe 
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a real 
lof course 
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[ time 
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in essence 
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true that 
indeed 
certainty 
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al most prt 
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A _ princi- 
pally 
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n 



details 
aside 
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ah all happen 
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is that 
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:h e gVlderide 
shows + 
is a general 
rule 

there are 
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— mtrft dm Zk — rm£ tit g^u & waajtL^hl 



mtrtff dm tk — rm£ a. nMJ* t A*/J*> ^ 

ant-, cL calkd. 





A OA. /rr?& OA rt 1**4. . " " " 

— JllJtiD Af ut*± Wyf*n±-M.is utaA 

xfy Jim a llL m a — coLol-mlI tax a* ^hot dMssLuj^ 

Juax&flL Jul pt U , a TwAl Ht JtacT & _ 

ttJTCr Urrut — aiy/l lb JutsiAn njr^r^^. 

~fAi — dadm — aaiA J>i*> in 4 t 
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WRITING SAMPLE 



x 



X 



-A 



im Ilk U^oV. «fUi" ^fL YrtW 4a ^ 



_ ux. •^r.otiP qj£uj rloz&, ,ikij»A<; 

J^sr- C\(XiL\ ±kjLd± hJL frng,, gWo ln QmS^ 



\ 
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H 



ERIC 
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WRITING SAMPLE jT 



\ 



W'tftkni/n . tits , 



Maria ka-nj . JXl *jt~tA . UZL^a^. _ / y <fc W . ^ 
JUAu 



ffifa y?W~ / -y/t^ V^/f^-- (£ >4 

^* *--h__ &j.«n*Jd, a/j/tL ** * j i/_> j^S'+jjj"/ 7^* ^—6^ r tifr 

u.d7,- j^^/;/^/ ^ / U|f - 5. 

y^-^ 7 *^ ^ (v yn^/^ rt ^^y^ ri /^ffi — 1 

: — : — , ■ 

: : ™»> — ■ - • 

— , — — — , * _r___i£__^z^ .__ 
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t 



■ pin turn sjjl A if /W) Lnnhn ±Hk ZZsE 



/VY1 g/VW^if'^A. 




fwW ov^ ^ 



iLhLJtnl 
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No. 21 



WRITING SAMPLE 



i 




AMUUv Mattf toy THrffrfoi y V Pttf* nil gkidt af fl t a iti 
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SOME CONTRASTS OF WRITING PRODUCED IN SCHOOLS 

Extremes: Contrast of Social Notes 
and Textbooks 

Pilot Study by Miles Myers 

/ 
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ESSAYS AT VARIOUS LEVELS 
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CLASS NOT! 


JOURMALS 


LEVEL I 


1 ■ 

LEVEL II 


LEVEL III 


LEVEL IV 


LEVEL V 


LEVEL VI 


TEXTBOOKS 






Tfital Words -Combined Cases 






? 


) 


4. 




71 








PROCESSING 
CHAINS 

(PARTICIPANT) 


Total Words- Individ. Cases 


873 


1 2654 


159 


59 


189 


243 


306 


406 


1157 




Joiners: and, but, or 


34 


83 


8 


2 


4 


.10 


7 


9 


19 




Sequencers; so, next, then 


7 


16 


0 


0 


0 




•9 


2 


4 


• 


TOTAL 


41 


99 


8 


2 


4 


10 


7 


11 


64 




T/T - Words / a 


. 046 


.037 


.050 


.034 


.021 


.041 


.023 


.027 


.054 




% § 
M t^J 

• £ £ 

O CO 

v ✓ 


Embedders: for, because, as 
when, whenever, while, why; 
ifter, even after, even 
though, if, therefore, for 
example, — ing (mod) 


11 


26 


5 

t 


n 
w 


T 


r 

D 


14 


# 

10 


76 

■.* ■ 




Coordinators: tirst, second, 
third/ also, on the other 
hand, in add it ion , so much 
that 


0 


7 


0 


2 


0 


3 


4 


3 


9 


« 


TOTAL 


11 


33 


5 


2 


3 


8 


18 


13 


84 




T/T - Words Public (yes/no) 
Douna t yes/ no J 


.012 


.012 


.031 


.034 


.016 

* 


.032 


.059 


.032 


.072 




si s 

^ ^ co 


Title f^es/nol Prinfa^ 

(yes/no) 


to 


0 


0 

<> 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


16 




'aragraphing (no), special 

letfpr 

^ u t t V> I 


0 


7 


0 


1 


3 


2 


' 5 


7 


10 






TOTAL // T/T - Words 


r. 0 ' 


7.002 


0 


./.0!6 ] 


I/. 015 3 


S/.012 5 


<y.*020 


7/.017 


26/. 02: 






(.aps (OUCH), ! f Greetings, 
( ) Hie End Closing 


37 


3 


6 


0 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 




— -c, a, 


TOTAL T/T - Words 


.042 


.doi 


.037 


0 


.010 


.004 


0 


.002 


*b 






Combined Score: Conversations' 
(Processing/Modeling) 


.088 


.038 


.087 


.034 


.031 


.045 


.023 


.029 


.054 






Combined Score: Presentations 
(Process ins/Modeling) 


.012 


.014 


.031 


. 036 


.031 


.047 


.079 


.049 


.094 
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